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By  Auti  ho  Torres. 

Instrudor  of  Spanish,  University  of  Xeiv  York. 

EVKK  since  the  year  1910  tlie  Peruvian  Government  has  been 
considerin*?  radical  changes  in  the  law  of  public  instruction 
enacted  in  1901.  A  special  committee  was  created  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  new  law  drafted  which,  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  were  deemed  necessary  by  the  Executive,  was  promulgated 
February  5,  1921. 

The  new  organic  education  law  not  only  is  very  comprehensive 
in  its  scope  but  contains  many  important  features  more  or  less  new 
to  Latitj  American  codes  of  public  instruction  and  worthy  of  study. 
The  divisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Organization  and  administration. 

Section  II.  Primary  education  and  normal  schools. 

Section  III.  Secondary  education. 

Section  IV.  Higher  or  university  education. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Although  all  branches  of  education  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  provisions  relative  to 
organization  are  intended  to  give  administrative  oflicials  ample 
independence  of  action,  to  insure  that  positions  requiring  technical 
and  administrative  ability  are  filled  by  thoroughly  competent  persons, 
thus  placing  education  above  the  sphere  of  political  inlluence.  Means 
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are  also  provided  whereby  public  interest  aiul  initiative  may  be 
utilized.  In  draftiuji  the  new  law  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
have  it  conform  as  far  as  possible  }»iven  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions  in  Peru — to  the  most  approved  principles  of 
school  administration. 

The  regulations  and  budgets  for  primary  and  secondary  education 
proposed  by  the  Director  General  of  Education  will  be  promulgated 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  or  Secretary  of 
Education,  who  will  also  approve  appointments  for  the  higher 
positions  under  the  director  general’s  office,  regional  superintendents, 
and  principals  of  secondary  schools. 

A  National  Council  of  Education,  composed  of  seven  salaried 
members  appointed  by  the  Executive  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
exercises  advisory  functions,  its  duty  being  to  render  opinions  on  the 
regulations  and  curricula  in  force  or  on  matters  relating  to  primary 
and  secondary  instruction;  to  conduct  investigations  and  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Government  regarding  amendments  to  laws 
or  regulations  as  the  council  may  deem  advisable. 

The  Director  General  of  Education,  appointed  by  the  Executive  for 
a  four-year  period,  with  the  possibility  of  reappointment,  is  invested 
with  all  the  authority  and  responsibility  required  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  his  office,  llis  duties  as  technical  and  administrative  head 
of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  correspond  to  those  incumbent 
upon  a  commissioner  of  education  in  those  States  of  the  I’nited  States 
having  a  centralized  school  system.  He  is  a  non-voting  member  of 
the  National  Boartl  of  Education,  and  the  head  of  the  General  Bureau 
of  Education  (“Direccidn  General  de  Educacidn”),  which  has  been 
completely  organized  as  the  directing  center  of  a  modem  and  pro¬ 
gressive  educational  system.  The  bureau  is  made  up  of  the  following 
officials  and  divisions: 

1.  The  director  of  examinations  and  curricula,  who  as  chief  of 
the  division  presides  over  the  national  board  of  examiners  appointed 
by  the  department  on  his  recommendation. 

2.  The  director  of  school  libraries  and  museums,  and  chief  of  the 
division  of  books  and  supplies. 

3.  The  director  of  school  building  construction,  who  is  chief  of  the 
division. 

4.  The  chief  of  the  division  of  property,  income,  and  accounts. 

5.  The  chief  of  the  division  of  personnel  and  statistics. 

6.  The  chief  of  the  division  of  files. 

7.  The  chief  of  the  office  division  and  secretary  of  the  general 
bureau. 

An  innovation  w’orthy  of  mention  is  the  creation  of  a  regional 
directorship  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  each  of  the 
administrative  divisions  of  the  Republic — northern,  central,  and 
southern.  These  directors  or  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  by 
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Chief  of  the  Amcriran  educational  mission  called  to  Peru  to  aid  in  putting  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  law  into  execution. 
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the  executive,  have  local  jurisdiction  over  the  schools  aiul  teaching 
stall,  appoint  and  remove  employees,  including  school  physicians, 
authorize  the  opening  of  new  schools,  convoke  and  direct  the  teachers’ 
institutes,  and  act  as  representative  of  the  General  Director  of 
Education.  It  is  hoped  to  attain  through  them  a  degree  of  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  technical  and  administrative  service  without 
jeopardizing  the  unity  of  national  education. 

As  links  between  the  administrative  heads  and  the  different  com¬ 
munities  the  regional  superintendents  are  authorized  to  appoint  in 
each  town  or  district  one  or  more  school  visitors  or  commissions  of 
primary  and  secondary  education,  who  shall  serve  without  pay. 
There  will  also  be  in  each  school  unit  an  educational  finance  board 
chained  with  the  administration  of  school  property  and  income, 
obtaining  bids  and  seeing  that  contracts  are  properly  carried  out. 

'  PRIMAUY  EDUCATION. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  as  regards  this  branch  of  instruction  have 
the  following  objects:  (1)  To  impart  at  least  a  certain  minimum  of 
information  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  children  and  to  illiterate 
adults;  (2)  in  addition  to  this,  to  prepare  children  to  enter  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and,  where  this  is  not  possible,  to  give  them  a  practical 
training  that  will  enable  them  at  once  to  earn  their  living;  (3)  to  adapt 
the  schools  to  the  environment  of  the  pupils;  and  (4)  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  private  individuals  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
school. 

Primary  education  is  divided  into  general  or  common  and  special 
or  vocational  sections.  Common  primary  instruction  comprises  two 
divisions:  The  three-year  elementarj'  or  first-grade  school  and  the 
two-year  second  grade  school. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14;  those  over  14  years  will  be  taught  in  schools  for 
adults.  All  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  receive  free  instruction, 
books,  and  supplies,  and  poor  children  will  whenever  possible  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  food  and  clothing.  This  feature,  which  is  not  very  general 
outside  of  the  United  States,  and  which  makes  education  absolutely 
free,  will  react  favorably  on  the  public  school. 

There  will  be  elementary  schools  in  urban,  industrial,  or  rural  centers 
having  a  school  population  of  over  30  children.  Second-grade  pri¬ 
mary  schools  will  be  maintained  wherever  there  is  a  regular  attendance 
of  at  least  30  children.  The  proprietors  of  farms,  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  are  obliged  to  provide  free  elementary  in¬ 
struction  for  the  children  between  6  and  14  in  the  families  of  their 
employees,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  establish  and  equip  schools  at 
their  own  expense  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  These  schools 
will  be  visited  by  Government  inspectors. 
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III  the  lii-st  ami  second  jjrade  schools  attention  is  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  religious,  moral,  civic,  economic,  and  physical  instruction, 
practical  hygiene,  the  Spanish  language,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  for  girls.  In  the  secoml  grade  primary  sections 
connected  with  the  secondary  schools,  English  or  French  will  he 
included  in  the  curriculum  beginning  with  the  foprth  year.  The 
course  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  differing  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  city  and  the  country  and  in  various  regions.  Schools  for 
natives  will  have  special  curricula  and  text-books  and,  in  districts 
where  the  Indian  dialects  prevail,  one  of  the  principal  aims  will  be  to 
teach  the  pupils  Spanish.  All  rural  schools,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  urban  schools,  will  have  gardens  for  instruct i«»n  in  agriculture; 
farm  schools  for  the  natives  will  also  be  organized. 

The  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  children  from  3  to  G  is 
authorized. 

The  aim  of  vocational  primary  education  is  to  impart  a  certain 
minimum  of  information  and  training  of  immediate  utility  for  the 
elementary  school  teacher,  for  workers  in  agricultural  occupations, 
industry,  commerce,  and  domestic  life.  It  will  be  given  in  separate 
institutions  called  elementary  normal  schools,  agricultural  schools, 
etc.,  and  in  special  sections  of  the  second-grade  primary  schools.  In 
order  to  be  admitted  to  these  institutions  the  pupil  must  have  passed 
through  the  elementary  primary  school;  the  course  is  two  years  in 
length  and  instruction  is  free.  Local  boards  will  be  created  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  founding  of  this  class  of  institutions. 

SKCONDAHV  KUUt’ATlON. 

Secondary  education,  like  primary,  is  divided  into  common  or  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  or  vocational  sections.  Common  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  comprises  two  divisions  of  three  and  two  years,  respectively. 
The  first  will  include  those  theoretical  and  practical  studies  that  are 
considered  most  necessary.  The  curriculum  is  as  follows:  Religious, 
moral,  physical,  civic,  and  economic  instruction,  Spanish,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  geography,  universal  and 
Peruvian  history,  psychology,  P^nglish  or  French,  penmanship,  draw¬ 
ing  and  modeling,  manual  training,  and  singing.  In  the  girls’  schools 
the  time  devoted  to  civics,  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural 
sciences  is  reduced  to  make  room  for  hygiene  and  elementary  home 
medicine,  elementary  pedagogy,  cutting  and  fitting,  cooking  and 
domestic  science.  In  order  to  enter  a  secondary  school,  pupils  must 
be  12  years  of  age  and  graduates  of  the  first  and  second  grade  common 
primary  schools. 

Vocational  secondary  education  includes  agriculture,  stock-raising, 
and  rural  industries;  arts  and  trades  for  both  sexes;  commerce;  and 
normal  training.  It  will  be  imparted  in  separate  institutions  to  be 
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founded  in  the  principal  centers  of  population,  under  the  name  of  aj;ri- 
cultural,  industrial,  commercial,  normal,  or  arts  and  trades  schools, 
technical  institutes,  etc.,  and  in  special  sections  of  the  schools  for 
common  secondary  education.  These  vocational  subjects  may  be 
taken  by  students  who  have  had  all  or  part  of  the  common  secondary 
course,  as  w'ell  as  by  those  who  desire  to  combine  in  one  course  the 
two  branches  of  secondary  instruction. 

Secondary  schools  shall  be  provided  with  dormitories  for  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  bring  about  real  stability  in  the  teaching 
force  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools;  hence  the  necessity  that 
such  teachers  be  thoroughly  competent  in  their  own  line.  Thus  it  is 
provided  that  anyone  desiring  to  be  an  instructor  in  the  primary 
schools  must  possess  a  teacher’s  diploma  conferred  by  a  higher  or 
elementary  normal  school.  Those  not  having  such  diplomas  must 
present  evidence  of  possessing  certain  qualifications  and  take  an 
examination  given  by  the  National  Board  of  Examiners.  For  the 
training  of  teachers,  normal  schools  will  he  established,  with  an 
entrance  requirement  of  at  least  the  first  three  years  of  secondary 
education;  the  course  wdll  be  three  years  in  length.  There  will  also 
be  elementary  normal  schools.  Instruction  books  and  supplies  are 
furnished  free.  In  order  to  encourage  teachers  to  improve  their  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation.  Teachers’  Institutes  will  be  held  annually  in 
each  school  district. 

Secondary  school  teachers,  as  evidence  of  their  fitness,  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  professor’s  diploma  provided  for  in  the  law,  conferred  by  the 
Higher  School  of  Pedagogic  Science  upon  completion  of  its  profes¬ 
sional  courses. 

The  salaries  received  by  teachers  are  fixed  according  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  school  in  which  they  serve;  beginning  with  a  stated  mini¬ 
mum  they  are  raised  a  certain  per  cent  every  three  years.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  signifies  a  promotion,  depending  not  only  on  the 
teacher’s  length  of  service,  but  on  merit  as  well.  Salaries  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  teachers  will  give  all  their  time  to  their  edu¬ 
cational  w’ork,  hence  a  minimum  has  been  fixed  which  is  considered 
a  fair  remuneration  and  the  recipient  is  expected  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  teaching. 

On  reaching  a  certain  age  or  being  retired  for  disability,  teachers 
and  professors  will  have  the  right  to  a  pension,  and  to  this  end  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  into  the  pension  fund  the  equivalent  of  four  per 
cent  of  their  monthly  salary. 

An  interesting  section  of  the  law  is  that  relative  to  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  primary  and  secondary  education. 
The  former  in  particular  receives  a  special  income  derived  from  10 
per  cent  of  federal  revenues  and  a  certain  proportion  of  municipal 
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and  provincial  receipts.  A  special  fund  for  school  buildings  is  also 
created. 

llUiliKU  OK  U.MVEKSITV  KOUC.VTiOX. 

Higher  or  university  education  is  provided  for  at  the  University 
of  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  the  University  of  Technical  Schools  created 
hy  the  present  law,  and  the  minor  Universities  of  Aretjuipa,  Cuzco, 
and  Trujillo. 

The  universities  enjoy  full  technical  and  administrative  auton¬ 
omy.  Their  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  Uni¬ 
versity  councils.  The  administrative  officials  and  professors  are 
nominated  and  elected  by  the  professors  themselves,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  president  of  tlie  new  University  of  Technical  Schools,  who 
is  appointed  or  contracted  for  hy  the  Government.  The  universities 
have  their  own  revenues  with  which  to  meet  their  expenses. 

For  admission  to  higher  institutions  it  is  necessary  to  be  18  years 
old,  possess  a  secondary  school  certificate  and  take  an  entrance  exam¬ 
ination.  To  enter  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law,  two  j-eai’s  of 
preparatory  studies  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters  are  re¬ 
quired.  Women  are  admitted  as  students  in  all  the  faculties  and 
may  he  candidates  for  the  same  degrees  as  men. 

The  University  of  San  Marcos  is  made  up  of  the  following  faculties; 
Theology,  law,  medicine,  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  political  and  economic  sciences,  philosophy,  history  and  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  institute  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

The  University  of  Technical  Schools  is  composed  of  advanced 
schools  of  engineering,  agriculture,  commerce,  industrial  arts,  and  a 
school  of  pedagogic  science  to  train  professors  and  directors  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

The  minor  universities  have  only  three  faculties:  Philosophy,  his- 
tor\"  and  letters;  ph3'sical  and  natural  sciences;  law,  and  political  and 
economic  sciences.  With  the  approval  of  the  Government,  technical 
courses  may  be  added,  such  as  agriculture,  pedagogy,  industrial  arts 
or  commerce,  administered  directlj'  hj’  the  university  authorities  as 
sections  or  institutes. 

The  law  provides  for  the  founding  of  a  University  Student  Club, 
with  the  necessary'  land,  buildings  and  equipment.  Its  aim  is  to 
promote  all  those  social  and  educational  activities  that  enrich  the 
life  of  the  student  and  are  so  important  for  his  general  development. 
Tlie  students,  professors,  and  administrative  officers  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Marcos  and  the  Technical  Schools  belong  to  this  club. 

The  intent  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  to  construct  a  real  “  edu¬ 
cational  ladder”  reaching  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  universitj^, 
and  offering  every  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  ability 
latent  in  the  children  and  the  youth  of  Peru. 
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THE  QUEBRACHO  FOR- 
ESTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

PEHSOXAL  NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 
AND  PARAGUAY. 


By  George  A.  Kerr. 

IT  IS  a  somewhat  remarkable  caprice  bv^  which  nature  has  or¬ 
dained  that  the  present  principal  sources  of  the  two  most  import¬ 
ant  vegetable  tanning  materials — quebracho  and  chestnut — 
should  be  situated  in  the  two  continents  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  be  analogous  in  so 
many  respects  that  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the  habitat  of  the 
one  may  glean  a  very  good  idea  of  the  habitat  of  the  other.  For 
instance  in  range  of  latitude  and  width  of  forested  area,  distribution, 
distance  from  the  sea  coast,  and  in  many  other  points  they  have 
much  in  common. 

In  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  there  are  three  varieties  of  quebracho 
tree,  so-called,  namely:  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  que¬ 
bracho  Colorado  or  red  (juebracho,  fpiebracho  bianco  or  white  cpie- 
bracho,  and  the  quebracho  macho,  which  may  mean  either  the  male 
or  strong  quebracho,  most  probably  the  latter,  but  the  author  has 
never  met  anyone  who  could  enlighten  him  as  to  this. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  varieties  w'ith  which  we  are  concerned  here, 
as  it  not  onl}^  vastly  outranks  the  others  in  quantity,  but  also  in 
general  importance,  as  being  the  raw'  material  of  the  tanning  extract 
of  commerce,  and  of  immense  value  and  utility  as  timber.  The 
quebracho  bianco  has  value  only  as  timber,  while  the  quebracho 
macho  is  not  sufficiently  plentiful  to  be  of  much  importance  in  any 
respect,  although  it  ranks  next  b)  quebracho  Colorado  of  the  more- 
northern  latitudes  in  tannin  content.  The  only  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  class  of  quebracho  coming  to  the  writer’s  notice  is  in 
northern  Paraguay,  and  for  the  most  part  east  of  the  river  Paraguay. 
In  Argentina,  if  existant  at  all— in  the  course  of  travel  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leagues  of  forested  country  none  w  jis  seen  by  the  author — 
it  is  not  generally  used  for  the  production  of  tanning  extract,  but 
is  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with  (piebracho  Colorado  in  some  of 
the  extract  plants  of  upper  Paraguay;  this,  liowever,  is  only  possible 

I  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Amerirtin  Leather  Chemists  Association. 
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when  the  price  of  extract  is  high  enough  to  offset  the  difference  in 
yield,  which  is  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  lower. 

Quebracho  Colorado  is  found  in  quantity  from  latitude  20°  south  to 
latitude  31°  south,  the  length  of  the  belt  being  approximately  eleven 
degrees  or  760  miles  and  beginning  at  the  northern  limits  of  Para¬ 
guay  it  extends  south  to  about  one-third  through  the  Argentine 
Province  of  Sante  Fe,  the  distance  being  equivalent  to  that  from 
northern  Pennsylvania  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  North  American 
chestnut  belt  in  Alabama.  This  region  embraces  the  Chaco  Para- 
guayo,  the  Argentine  Province  of  Formosa  lying  between  the  rivers 
Pilcomayo  and  Bermcjo,  the  tenitory  of  the  Argentine  Chaco,  the 
Province  of  Santa  Fe  and  .that  of  Santiago  del  Estcro.  There  is 
also  some  quebracho  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  province  of 
Tucuman,  but  the  total  forested  area  of  this  province  being  only 
some  216  square  leagues,  i.  e.,  about  2,000  square  miles,  the  quantity 
is  of  little  consequence,  and  being  rather  remote,  and  the  quality 
inferior,  it  can  not  be  worked  profitably  for  the  present. 

The  width  of  the  quebracho  belt  varies  a  great  deal,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  nowhere  does  it  exceed  3°  to  4°  of  longitude;  its 
eastern  limits  are  well  defined  by  the  course  of  the  Parana  and  Para¬ 
guay  Rivers,  from  which  it  extends  westward  anywhere  from  40  to 
325  kilometers — 25  to  200  miles — the  variation  being  due  to  causes 
which  will  be  referred  to  later.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  this  region 
is  far  from  being  an  unbroken  continuous  forest  such  as  the  Appala¬ 
chian  system  carried  originally;  it  consists  instead  of  patches  or 
islands,  from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  extent,  or  in 
long  strips  or  belts  of  all  dimensions,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
great  clear  levels  of  grass-covered  land  or  swamp. 

So  much  do  the  stands  and  other  characteristics  of  this  timber 
vary  in  the  various  sections,  that  a  description  of  each  Province  or 
territory  will  do  much  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  comparative  idea 
of  the  whole.  Beginning  with  the  Province  of  Sante  Fe,  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  earliest  exploitation  of  quebracho  as  a  tanning 
material,  there  was— starting  some  30  kilometers  from  the  river, 
and  extending  from  150  to  200  kilometers  inland  at  the  widest  part, 
and  350  from  north  to  south — an  area  originally  of  about  2,100 
square  leagues,*  or  20,000  square  miles,  bearing  quebracho,  which  at 
a  c-onservative  estimate  of  18,000  tons  per  league  gives  a  total  original 
tonnage  of  about  37,800,000  tons,  the  yield  per  square  league  varying 
all  the  way  from  5,000  to  60,000  tons.  However,  both  of  these 

>  The  Argentine  league  is  5  kilometers;  a  square  league— 25  square  kilometers  or  2,500  hectares.  One 
heetare-2.47  acres.  One  square  league— 6,175  acres  or  9.61  square  miles.  A  kilometer  is  0.62  mile. 

The  Paraguayan  league  is  4.33  kilometers,  having  been  originally  5,000  varas  or  Spanish  >^(18.  A  square 
league  Paraguayan  is  1,875  hectares  or  4,631  acres. 

The  Brazilian  league  is  9.68  kilometers  or  6  miles. 

The  .Vrgentine league  is  used  as  the  standard  throughout  this  article. 
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THE  BARK  OF  THE  QUEBRACHO  TREE. 

If  the  quebracho  is  to  be  used  for  its  tanniiiK  extract,  the  workmen  always  try  the  tree,  licforc  felline  ii, 
by  testing  the  thickness  of  the  sapwood;  if  the  latter  is  too  thick  the  tree  is  spared,  as  it  is  the  trimk 
proper  that  yields  most  of  the  tannin. 


A  FONDA  OK  TAVERN  IN  THE  CHACO. 

Frontier  inns  of  this  character  are  favorite  meeting  places  of  timbennen,  and  from  them  gangs  of 
workmen  are  sent  into  the  quebracho  forest  for  their  season’s  labor. 

log  measure,  a  comparatively  light  j'ield  until  we  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  these  forests  resemble  our  hardwood  ones  in  that  they 
carry  usually  quite  a  variety  of  other  woods,  such  as  lapacho,  curupay, 
quebracho  bianco,  goyacan,  yacaranda,  algarroba,  palo  bianco,  etc., 
which  bring  the  total  up  to  quite  a  respectable  figure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  cut-over  tracts,  which,  but  for  the 
absence  of  (|uebracho,  have  every  appearance  f)f  being  virgin  timber, 
although  this  is  not  so  true  of  the  forests  of  Santa  Fe  as  of  some  other 
sections,  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  this  was  the  most  heavily 
timbered  section  of  the  quebracho  country. 


figures  are  exceptional,  and  a  variation  of  10,000  to  25,000  tons  will 
cover  the  general  average.  Of  the  whole  area,  between  50  and  60 
per  cent  is  really  timbered;  therefore  the  actual  stand  is  more  dense 
than  the  yield  per  league  mdicatcs.  To  present  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  foregoing  to  those  accustomed  to  North  American  methods  of 
estimating  timber,  I  may  put  it  this  way:  The  average  tonnage  per 
acre  of  total  area  is  2.9  tons,  or  5.8  tons  per  acre  of  actual  timber, 
and  as  the  average  log  of  this  section,  including  limbs  large  enough 
to  work,  weighs  325  kilos — 715  pounds — the  stand  is  equivalent  to 
nearly  18  such  trees  per  acre,  containing  roughly  2,250  board  feet. 
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Tlic  total  tonnage  figure  given  above  refers  to  the  original  or 
virgin  stand,  and  to  arrive  at  the  probable  quebracho  timber  re¬ 
sources  as  they  exist  to-day,  we  must  take  into  account,  that  in 
this  province  quebracho  has  been  cut  in  ever-increasing  quantity 
for  purposes  other  than  tannin,  for  over  100  years,  and  that  for 
about  25  years  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  tanning  extract  was  made 
from  wood  originating  in  Santa  Fe;  so  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  still  standing,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  very  considerable  reduction.  No  data  exists  on  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  the  cut  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  time,  but  it  is  certain  that  until  railway  construction 
began  in  Argentina  the  quantity  was  negligible.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  quite  important,  growing  continuously  more  so 
with  the  advent  and  extension  of  the  tanning  extract  industry  in 
Argentina  and  Europe  during  the  past  25  years.  Illustrating  this, 
215,000  metric  tons  of  wood  were  utilized  in  1901  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  extract,  in  1913  the  quantity  had  increased  to  almost 
750,000  tons.  From  such  data  as  is  available  and  personal  inves¬ 
tigation  on  the  ground,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  at  least 
15,000,000  tons  have  been  cut  for  all  purposes,  which  deducted 
from  the  estimate  of  the  original  total  of  37,800,000  tons  leaves 
still  available  22,0(K),000  tons. 

Chaco  Argentina. 

The  territory  of  the  Argentine  Chaco,  lying  immediately  north 
of  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Santiago  del  Estero  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  important  source  of  quebracho  Colorado.  With 
a  total  area  of  upwards  of  3,600  square  leagues,  the  forested 
areas  comprise  some  2, .500  square  leagues  or  24,000  square  miles, 
i.  e.,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  and  20  per  cent  more  than  Santa 
Fe  originally  carried.  The  stand  of  timber,  however,  is  not  as  a 
whole  equal  to  that  of  the  Province  just  mentioned,  nor  is  there  a 
like  proportion  of  timber  land  or  monte  to  open  campo.  In  this  section 
the  timber  originally  grew  to  within  ten  kilometers — six  miles — 
of  the  Parana  River,  which  is  considerably  closer  than  it  was  found 
in  most  places;  at  present  the  eastern  limit  is  a  few  kilometers  farther 
west.  From  there  it  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  300 
kilometers — 185  miles— or  more.  Beyond  250  kilometers  the  stand 
becomes  very  light,  and  the  (juality  as  to  tannin  content  slightly 
inferior.  Up  to  200  kilometers  from  the  river  the  stand  is  heavy 
and  the  quality,  though  not  equal  to  the  best  Santa  Fe  wood,  is  very 
good. 

The  timber  belt,  it  will  be  noted  is  wider  here  than  at  any  other 
point  in  the  entire  quebracho  region,  being  somewhat  analogous 
in  this  respect  to  the  chestnut  belt  of  the  Appalachians,  which 
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widens  out  at  the  latitude  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  extending 
well  west  into  these  States,  but  narrows  to  both  north  and  south. 

The  area  extends  entirely  across  the  territory  from  its  boundary 
with  Santa  Fe  to  the  Bermejo  River,  separating  it  from  Formosa 
on  the  north,  the  distance  being  about  50  leagues  or  155  miles;  thus 
the  forest  of  the  Chaco  for  the  most  part  lies  within  a  block  50  leagues 
square.  Of  this  area  not  over  45  per  cent  is  in  timber,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  by  reducing  the  yield  per  league,  fails  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  density  of  growth.  It  is,  however,  true  that  even  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  there  are  leagues  carrying 


BIG  QUEBRACHO  LOOS  GATHERED  IN  THE  FOREST. 


It  should  he  noticed  that  these  logs  have  had  the  bark  removed,  and  are  serviceable  either  for  tanning 
extract  or  for  sleepers.  If  logs  are  felled  close  to  a  factory,  every  particle  of  the  wood  may  l>e  utilized 
for  the  extract. 


as  much  as  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons,  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  leagues  which  will  not  exceed  over  7,500,  and  a  fair  general 
average  for  the  2,500  square  leagues  is  15,000  tons  per  league,  giving 
a  total  of  37,500,000  tons.  Up  to  the  present  the  cut  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant,  the  surface  having  scarcely  been  scratched 
so  to  speak,  and  there  are  still  millions  of  tons  within  50  kilometers 
of  the  river. 

About  one-third  of  the  chaco  forest  is  still  government  or  fiscal 
land,  and  the  other  two-thirds  privately  owned.  Being  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  their  value,  these  fiscal  lands  are  being  held  to  be  doled 
out  in  small  lots  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  financial  necessity  demands. 
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SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO. 

Adjoining  and  to  the  west  of  Sante  Fe  and  the  chaco  lies  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  the  timbered  region  of  which,  so  far  as 
quebracho  is  concerned,  may  he  said  to  carry  the  westward  fringes 
of  the  forests  of  Sante  Fe  and  the  chaco.  As  a  factor  in  the  total 
resources,  it  cuts  little  or  no  figure  and  while  the  author  has  little 
personal  knowledge  of  this  section,  the  information  gathered  from 
those  who  are  conducting  logging  operations  there,  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  timber  is  both  sparse  and  inferior,  and  will  not 
e.xceed  2, ()()(),()()()  or  3, ()()(),()()()  tons  at  most. 

TERRITORY  OF  FORMOSA. 

Next  to  come  under  consideration  is  the  territory  of  Formosa. 
Situated  north  of  the  Argentine  chaco,  and  divided  therefrom  by  the 
River  Bermejo,  it  extends  to  the  Pilcomayo,  which  forms  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  it  and  the  Chaco  Paraguayo,  a  distance  of  35  leagues  or 
110  miles.  The  timbered  area  of  this  territory  has  not  been  very 
thoroughly  explored,  and  though  said  to  be  rich  in  timber,  it  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  forest  extends  no  farther  west  than 
it  does  in  the  chaco  in  the  south,  and  in  the  Paraguayan  chaco  on 
the  north.  Both  of  these  localities  are  very  well  known — espe¬ 
cially  the  former — along  the  Formosa  boundary  lines,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  stand  of  timber  becomes  lighter  and  the  jungle  or 
underwood  and  parasitic  growths  more  dense  as  the  tropics  are  ap¬ 
proached  makes  it  evident  that  the  quebracho-bearing  area  does 
not  exceed  1,150  square  leagues  or  11,000  square  miles. 

Basing  an  estimate  upon  the  average  of  the  stands  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Argentine  chaco  and  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan,  8,000  tons  per  square  league  or  a  total  for  the  territory  of 
9,000,000  tons  is  on  the  liberal  side.  Enough  is  known  of  this  region 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  very  great  areas  are  not  only  subject 
to  inundation  but  consist  of  permanent  swamps  or  esteros,  which 
preclude  the  presence  of  timber  of  any  description. 

On  this  account  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  forests  of  Formosa 
become  important  to  any  extent  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The 
territory  may  be  said  to  be  virgin,  as  the  cut  up  to  the  present 
is  immaterial. 

QUEBRACHO  IN  PARAGUAY. 

The  quebracho  timber  belt  of  this  country  lies  almost  entirely  in 
the  Chaco,  which  is  all  that  part  of  Paraguay  west  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  Those  familiar  with  the  regions  already  referred  to  and 
also  the  one  now  under  consideration  have  doubtless  recognized  that 
once  the  Pilcomayo  River  is  crossed,  going  north,  a  great  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  forest  is  encountered.  Ranging  in  a  broken 
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and  desultory  way  over  5°  of  latitude — an  appr(>ximate  distance  of 
560  kilometers,  or  350  miles — the  width  varies  from  a  few  kilometers 
to  80  or  90,  hut  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  100  kilometers,  or  62  miles. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  instances  that  the  wddth  is  so 
{jreat;  therefore,  notwithstanding:  its  great  length,  the  quebracho-pro¬ 
ducing  area  does  not  exceed  1,500  square  leagues,  or  14,400  square 
miles. 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  does  the  average  stand  approximate 
that  of  the  country  to  the  south,  and  not  over  30  per  cent  of  the  area 


A  SAWMILI,  IN  THE  FOUEST. 

Mills  arc  froiuontly  permanent,  sii1>stantial  plants,  to  which  the  rough  timl>cr  is  hauled.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  it  is  advisaltic  to  carry  small  mills  close  to  the  forest  (or  more  rapid  handling 
of  the  raw  material. 

is  timbered.  As  a  consefiuence  the  yield  per  league  falls  to  about 
3,000  tons  or  less.  A  solidly  timbered  league  will  not  yield  at  the 
best  over  8,000  tons,  and  selected  areas  of  the  best  timber  do  not 
average  over  4,000  tons.  Quebracho  has  been  cut  for  building  and 
other  purposes  in  Paraguay  for  .several  hundred  j’ears.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  to  estimate  closely  what  the  original  stand  amounted 
to.  However,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  never  exceeded  4,500,(K)() 
tons.  A  million  tons  will  cover  the  cut  up  to  the  present ;  but  ignor¬ 
ing  the  past  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  present  resources  do  not  exceed 
3,500,000  tons,  which  in  comparison  with  like  areas  in  the  south  is 
insignificant. 


THK  QrKBKAcmo  I’OltKSTS  OK  SOUTIT  AMKHICA. 
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'n)TAL  UKSOUKCKS  OK  AIOiKNTlNA  AM)  PAKAOUAY. 

Sumnu'd  up,  the  total  available  tonnage  of  (|uel)racho  Colorado  now 
standing  in  these  countries  is  comprised  as  follows: 


An'entiiia:  Metric  tons. 

Province  of  Santa  Fe .  22,  800,  (KX) 

Territory  of  the  Chaco .  37, 500, 000 

Province  of  Santiago  del  Ewtero .  2, 000, 000 

Territory  of  Formosa .  9, 000, 000 

Total  for  Argentina .  71,  300, 000 

Paraguay .  3, 500, 000 

(irand  total .  74,  800,  (HK) 


VALUK  OK  TIMBEKLANDS. 

The  value  of  the  timherlands  under  discussion  is  more  or  less 
subject  to  fluctuation;  therefore,  such  as  are  now  cited  can  only  be 
taken  as  true  of  the  past  and  present.  The  tendency  in  Argentina  is 
constantly  upward,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  next  decade 
or  two  will  witness  a  great  appreciation. 

In  placing  a  value  upon  any  given  tract  much  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  estimated  from  a  timber,  cattle  grazing,  agricultural, 
or  a  combination  of  all  three  viewpoints.  At  present,  excepting  in 
the  vicinity  of  centers  of  population  and  transportation,  there  is  no 
great  range  of  asking  prices  for  tracts  involving  one  or  more  leagues. 
In  Santa  Fe  there  are  blocks  which  would  be  cheap  at  $100,000  gold 
per  league  on  account  of  the  timber  alone;  again,  where  the  land  is 
about  evenly  divided  for  timber  and  cattle  or  agriculture  one-half 
the  above  price  would  be  sufliciently  high.  In  the  case  of  land  which 
is  low  or  swampy  the  value  is  nominal,  and  much  of  it  would  be  dear 
at  any  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proprietors  of  desirable  land 
have  not  within  recent  yeai-s  shown  much  disposition  to  sell,  under 
which  circumstances  real  values  are  difhcult  to  ascertain. 

In  the  Chaco,  values  have  not  attained  the  high  levels  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  province,  and  good  timherlands  carrying  upward  of  20,000 
tons  of  quebracho  can  be  purchased  at  from  $25,000  to  $35,000  gold 
per  league.  Within  the  last  10  years  lands  in  this  section  have 
increased  in  value  tremendously;  a  block  of  some  90  square  leagues, 
distant  30  to  60  miles  from  the  river  and  with  a  line  of  national  rail¬ 
way  crossing  its  base,  sold  at  Government  auction  10  or  12  years 
ago  for  about  $7,500  gold  per  league;  to-day  this  land  can  not  be 
bought  for  less  than  $35,000  to  $40,000  gold  per  league.  Land  quite 
120  miles  inland  from  the  river,  purchased  20  years  ago  for  40  centavos 
per  hectare,  or  less  than  $500  gold  per  league,  is  now  offered  at  22 
pesos  per  hectare,  which  on  normal  exchange  is  equivalent  to  $24,200 
per  league. 
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The  Government  lands,  which  are  among  the  best  in  the  Chaco, 
are  being  disposed  of  very  slowly'  and  with  the  idea  of  meeting  only 
the  demands  of  natural  development.  In  this  Argentina  wisely 
recognizes  that  her  forests,  which  consist  mainly  of  extremely  slow- 
growing  hardwoods,  are  practically  nonreplaceable,  and  being  at 
best  sparsely  forested  in  proportion  to  her  total  area,  great  conserva¬ 
tism  is  being  exercised  in  turning  them  over  for  private  exploitation. 
The  method  of  disposing  of  these  lands  has  been  changed  from  time 
to  time,  but  at  present  the  procedure  is,  after  surveying  and  dividing 
the  allotment  to  be  sold  into  league  blocks,  to  advertise  for  bids  at 
so  much  per  ton,  the  bid  having  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  deposit 
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A  BATTERY  OF  QUEBRACHO  CARTS. 

In  Paraguay,  the  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  (our  or  more  oxen,  is  still  proving  its  great  adaptability. 
In  Argentina,  however,  a  (our-wheclrd  wagon  is  generally  employe  (or  hauling  the  logs. 

as  a  guarantee  of  genuineness.  On  the  date  specified  the  timber 
rights  are  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder  and  a  further  deposit  called 
for,  to  cover  payment  for  the  first  year’s  minimum  cut,  an  annual 
maximum  and  minimum  being  established  by  the  Government 
Department  of  Forestry.  Heretofore  timber  rights  so  disposed  of 
have  brought  3.50  pesos  Argentine  paper,  i.  e.,  $1.54  gold  per  metric 
ton,  but  it  is  a  certainty  that  future  sales  will  be  at  very  materially 
higher  prices.  No  one  is  allow'ed  to  bid  on  more  than  one  league 
and  the  sales  are  not  open  to  companies  or  corporations,  nor  can  the 
rights  so  acquired  be  transferred.  Upon  failure  to  cut  or  at  lea.st 


THE  QtTKBRA(’HO  Por.KSTS  OF  SOUTH  AMEftlOA. 
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pay  for  the  specified  annual  minimum  tlie  timber  reverts  to  the 
Government.  Political  influence,  however,  entei-s  into  these  trans¬ 
actions  to  such  an  extent  that  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in 
the  direction  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  ns  to  control  it. 

As  to  the  lands  in  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Formosa,  neither  a 
sufficient  stage  of  development  has  been  attained  nor  has  a  real 
necessity  for  exploitation  arisen  which  warrants  valuation,  hence 
any  value  placed  at  this  time  upon  the  timberlands  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  would  he  wholly  speculative  and  one  man’s  guess  as  good  as 
another’s. 

In  Paraguay  the  entire  Chaco,  comprising  probably  90,000  square 
miles — this  depending  upon  where  the  northern  boundary  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  is  eventually  located — is  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners,  having  been  long  ago  disposed  of  by  the  various 
governments,  not  infrequently  as  recompense  for  financial  or  other 
aid  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  revolutions  indulged  in  by  that 
unfortunate  country.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  that  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  Argentine  capitalist  who,  for  an  advance  of  $300,000  gold, 
was  awarded  3,000  square  leagues — 13,000,000  acres — the  cost  figur¬ 
ing  out  in  United  States  currency  2J  cents  per  acre.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  maps  show  this  region  all  nicely  divided  into  rectangular 
blocks,  according  to  the  theoretical  disposition  as  executed  in  the 
official  engineer’s  office,  but  as  the  Chaco  Paraguayo  has  never  been 
surveyed,  nor  yet  explored  except  along  the  basin  of  the  Pilcomayo 
and  for  a  fringe  of  30  or  40  leagues  back  from  the  river,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  any  specific  bountlary  is  very  much  a  moot  point.  Few  of  the 
owners  have  ever  seen  their  chaco  lands,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
they  would  be  able  to  identify  them  if  they  were  to  see  them.  How¬ 
ever,  this  matter  of  division  is  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
From  the  paragraph  on  Paraguay’s  quebracho  resources,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  as  a  timber  proposition  the  value  is  very  low,  indeed 
it  is  questionable  if  they  are  ever  seriously  considered  as  such  by 
those  who  know  anything  about  them,  the  value  of  the  land  for 
grazing  being  the  first  desideratum  and  the  quebracho  merely  inci¬ 
dental.  Primarily  land  values  in  this  section  are  based  upon  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  river,  elevation  as  regards  inundation,  water  for  stock, 
and  the  proportion  of  open  camp. 

The  present  value  of  land  bordering  the  river  and  extending  inland 
10  to  20  leagues — this  includes  the  timbered  zone — ranges  from  $4,500 
to  $8,000  gold  per  Paraguayan  league  of  4,621  acres;  this  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  $6,100  to  $10,800  gold  per  Argentine  league  of  6,175  acres. 
As  to  future  appreciation  in  value,  as  may  be  gathered,  this  is  a 
matter  that  will  be  controlled  by  the  development  of  grazing  and 
agriculture. 


AN  ASSEMBLING  POINT  FOR  QUEBRACHO  LOGS. 

After  the  bark  and  sapwood  have  been  removed  the  logs  are  hauled  to  the  neare.st  railroad  station  or  mill  by  oxen.  These  stations  are  located  in  the  center 
of  timber  tracts,  and  from  them  radiate  roads  or  narrow-gauge  railway  lines  into  the  forest. 
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PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OK  QUEHRACllO  COU)UAIM). 

As  the  author  is  confininj;  his  remarks  to  observations  made  in 
the  course  of  actual  practice,  a  botanical  description  of  this  tree 
or  its  analogies,  which  if  desired  may  be  found  in  any  botanical 
work  on  subtropical  and  tropical  forest  trees,  is  superfluous  here. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  although  the  term  “(luebracho”  is 
almost  univereally  employed  in  North  America  and  Europe  in  con¬ 
nection  with  quebracho  Colorado  on  account  of  its  industrial  im¬ 
portance,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  applied  to  a  species  the 
bark  of  which  yields  medicinal  products,  it  has  no  botanical  sig¬ 
nificance  beyond  having  been  originally  applied  to  any  tree  the 
wood  of  which  was  particularly  hard  or  brittle.  The  word  itself 
is  derived  from  the  Spanish  verb  quebrar — to  break,  and  hacha — 
an  axe — axe-breaker.  Forest  trees  are  found  in  almost  every 
Central  and  South  American  country,  which  are  locally  referred  to 
as  quebracho,  but  which  bear  no  botanical  relation  to,  nor  close 
physical  resemblance  to  the  quebracho  of  other  countries. 

Compared  with  its  North  American  parallel — the  chestnut — 
the  conditions  under  which  the  quebracho  Colorado  flourishes  and 
attains  its  greatest  commercial  value  are  quite  circumscribed. 
Stretching  from  north  to  south  over  a  range  of  latitude  equal  to 
that  covered  by  the  chestnut  belt,  the  climatic  conditions  where 
quebracho  grows  most  prolifically  arc  much  more  uniform,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  temperature.  By  far  the  best  stands  of  tim¬ 
ber  are  found  between  latitudes  27°  30'  and  31°  S.,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  rarely  exceeds  105°  F.  (40.5°  C.)  in  summer,  and  seldom 
falls  below  28°  F.  (—2.2°  C.)  in  winter,  as  against  95°  F.  (35°  C.) 
in  summer  and  as  low  as  15°  F.  (—  9.4°  C.)  below  zero  in  w'inter  for 
the  chestnut  region,  the  effective  difference  lying  in  the  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point. 

A  notable  feature  is  that  the  (juebracho  and  chestnut  richest  in 
tannin  grows  in  the  southern  extremities  of  their  respective  zones, 
the  isotherms  of  which  do  not  differ  greatly,  but,  whereas  the  que¬ 
bracho  deteriorates  toward  the  Equator,  chestnut  does  so  as  it 
becomes  more  remote  from  it.  In  the  latter  case,  climate  is  no 
doubt  an  important  factor,  but  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  quebracho, 
the  deterioration  being  distinctly  due  to  other  causes.  With  the 
chestnut,  altitude  has  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  tannin  contents, 
being  equivalent  to  a  latitudinal  or  climatic  difference,  but  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  higher  or  lower  in  the  same  general  locality  is  not  noticeable, 
as  the  tree  itself  develops  in  dimension,  and  is  as  thrifty  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  top  as  on  the  lower  levels.  Quebracho,  how'ever,  appears  to  be 
so  very  susceptible  to  variation  in  levels,  that  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
seen  at  an  elevation  as  little  as  50  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain,  and  this  no  doubt  is  a  prime  cause  for  its  running  out,  at  short 


LOADING  QUEBRACHO  LOGS  ON  A  LOCAL  RAILWAY. 

It  is  with  this  somewliat  primitive  contrivance— a  small  hand-power  hoisting  crane— that  the  logs  are  loade<l  upon  the  cars. 
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distances  from  the  rivers  which  it  borders,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  entire  pampa,  in  which  the  general  level  rises  9  to  10  inches  per 
mile  towards  the  west. 

It  is  not  the  higher  level  in  itself  which  affects  the  growth,  but,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  the  difference  in  the  moisture  content  of  the 
soil.  Observations  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  balance  in  the 
moisture  requirements  of  the  quebracho  tree  is  extremely  delicate,  but 
regarding  this  it  must  be  explained  that  the  soil  of  the  pampa  region 
is  practically  impervious  to  water,  hence  it  is  from  surface  flow  and 
not  by  permeation  or  percolation  that  drainage  is  effected.  A  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  few  feet  in  level  will  cause  the  soil  to  be  almost  arid  in 
one  spot,  and  a  swamp  or  pond  in  the  adjoining  one.  Neither  of 
these  conditions  is  conducive  to  the  grow'th  of  quebracho,  and  as 
the  jump  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  more  than  a  few  feet,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  favorable  soil  conditions  for  its  grow’th  have  limitations 
practically  unknow'n  in  a  North  American  forest. 

The  existence  of  great  levels  in  Santa  Fe  and  also  in  the  Chaco 
Argentina,  w'hich  drain  slow'ly  enough  to  furnish  the  necessary 
moisture  to  the  tree  and  yet  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  obviate  long 
or  frequent  inundation,  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  superior 
stands  of  this  timber  in  these  sections;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the 
lack  of  them  which  has  prevented  it  from  attaining  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  in  Formosa  and  notably  in  Paraguay. 

Beginning  north  of  the  Bermejo  River  and  continuing  on  to  the 
swamps  of  Puerto  Suarez  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Bolivia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  subject  to  frequent  inundation,  and 
this  is  not  confined  to  the  esteros  or  low  grounds,  as  the  author  has 
at  various  times  ridden  many  leagues  wdiere  the  forest  was  from  2 
to  3  or  more  feet  imder  w'ater.  These  floods  are  not  altogether  the 
results  of  local  rainfall,  but  are  often  the  result  of  the  overflow'  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  caused  by  the  tropical  rains  many  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  north  in  Brazil.  In  fact  great  tracts  of  the  Paraguayan 
chaco  are  often  inundated  w'here  rain  has  not  fallen  for  months. 

Whether  by  reason  of  climate,  or  moisture,  or  both,  there  is  a 
very  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  timber  north  of  the 
Bermejo;  in  the  Ai^entine  the  tree  boles  are  comparatively  short 
and  thick,  and  the  limbs  heavy  and  of  great  spread,  the  Umb-W'ood 
yielding  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  w'eight  of  the 
tree.  In  Paraguay  the  boles  are  long  and  slender,  straight  logs 
averaging  between  7  and  8  meters  (23  feet  to  26  feet)  in  length  as 
against  5  to  7  meters  (16  feet  to  23  feet)  in  Argentina,  but  the  limbs 
as  a  rule  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  cost  of  cleaning  and 
hauhng.  The  most  important  difference  between  the  timber  of  the 
north  and  south  consists  in  the  yield  of  merchantable  wood,  or  the 
proportion  rendered  w'orthless  by  heart  rot. 


Photoirraph  by  C.  R.  Strota. 

A  LOOCINfi  TRAIN  CARRYING  INDIAN  LABORERS  IN  THE  QUEBRACHO  REGION  OF  PARAGUAY. 
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In  the  south,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  so  affected,  whereas 
in  Paraguay  upwards  of  60  per  cent  are  tlecayed  at  the  heart  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  many  apparently  sound,  thrifty  trees  being 
rot-filled  shells,  a  fact  that  is  not  always  discovered  until  the  ax  is 
applied.  During  a  careful  examination  of  the  stock  in  the  yard  of 
an  Argentine  tanning  extract  plant,  where  30,000  tons  of  logs  were 
piled  so  both  ends  could  be  inspected,  less  than  100  were  found  show¬ 
ing  evidences  of  having  had  the  decayed  portion  cut  off.  Of  course 
there  may  have  been  many  which  were  trimmed  above  the  point  of 
decay;  still  the  yield  per  league  of  merchantable  timber  is  rather 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  loss  from  this  cause  does  not  e.xceed  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  As  against  this,  if  Paraguayan  logs 
destined  for  timbers,  sleepers,  or  extract  manufacture  were  trimmed 
in  accordance  with  Argentine  practice,  the  loss  would  be  at  least  60 
per  cent.  Figures  given  by  an  old  established  Paraguayan  extract 
plant,  show  that  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  logs  brought  to 
the  mill  was  discarded.  These  figures  do  not  include  trimming  done 
in  the  woods,  nor  tret's  considered  worthless  after  felling.  Revert¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  to  yields  and  values,  "it  will  be  noted  that  the  mer¬ 
chantable  quebracho  timber  north  of  the  Bermejo,  for  equal  areas,  is 
only  one-tenth  that  of  Argentina. 

The  causes  of  decay  appear  to  be  similar  throughout  the  whole 
quebracho  region,  ami  so  far  as  observed,  there  are  two  principal  ones. 
Where  trees  are  standing  on  ground  which  has  become  chronically 
saturated  with  moisture,  the  rot  begins  at  the  heart  of  the  bole  at 
the  point  where  the  major  roots  spread,  and  gradually  extends  up¬ 
ward,  eventually  converting  the  trunk  into  a  mere  shell;  occasionally 
it  continues  from  the  trunk  into  the  larger  limbs.  Trees  of  all  sizes 
and  ages  are  equally  subject  to  it,  and  the  author  has  noted  its 
existence  in  young  trees  not  over  eight  inches  in  diameter.  A  second¬ 
ary  source  of  rot  is  that  induced  by  the  introduction  of  moisture  and 
fungoid  infection  to  the  interior  of  the  tree  through  the  medium  of  a 
huge  bore  worm  some  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  leaves  a  bore  equal  to  its  own  size.  These  bores  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  and  numerous  to  permit  the  washings  during  heavy 
rains  to  enter,  and  also  provide  a  receptacle  for  wind-blown  and 
insect -borne  fungus  spores;  trees  thus  attacked  succumb  very 
quickly  and  completely.  The  absence  of  laboratory  facilities  pre¬ 
vented  any  attempt  to  determine  whether  fungi  or  moisture  alone 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  decay,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
a  considerable  excess  of  moisture  is  necessar^’^  for  its  promotion.  A 
third  but  minor  cause  may  be  the  lodgment  of  parasitic  growths  in 


A  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  FACTORY. 

The  demand  for  quebracho  has  become  so  great  that  it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  control  the  entire  output  of  one  company  from  a  central  plant.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  a  factory 
is  equipped  for  receiving  the  raw  material  as  it  comes  from  the  forest  and  to  convert  it  into  sleepers,  fence  posts,  or  extract  for  tanning,  as  the  demand  may  require. 
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the  crotches  of  the  main  limbs,  but  as  the  period  of  observation  did 
not  permit  of  determining  whether  the  rot  or  the  parasite  was  there 
first,  there  is  room  for  doubt. 

Decay  from  the  outside  is  never  seen;  in  fact  quebracho  Colorado 
is  considered  indestructible,  even  under  trying  conditions;  railway 
cross  ties  and  dock  timbers  which  have  been  in  service  40  years  or 
more  are,  except  for  surface  weathering,  as  sound  as  when  installed, 
and  it  is  said  to  resist  the  teredo  or  shipworm  so  destructive  to  suh- 
meiged  piling  in  tropical  or  subtropical  waters.  The  foregoing 
circumstances  point  rather  to  fungi  as  being  the  chief  factor  of  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  growing  timber.  .  .  . 

FOREST  OPERATIONS. 

When  one  who  has  experienced  the  joys  of  getting  logs  or  cord 
wood  out  of  the  rugged  mountain  fastnesses  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  or  Tennessee,  first  views  the  pampa  forest,  a  desire  for 
an  opportunity  to  exploit  a  logging  job  as  simple  and  easy  as  this 
appears  to  be  is  almost  inevitable;  a  country  level  to  the  point  of 
monotony,  no  inaccessible  mountain  steeps,  ravines,  or  brawling 
boulder  strewn  water  courses  to  encounter  and  overcome  with  roads 
and  railways  precariously  perched  upon  hillside  cuts,  no  bridges 
and  trestles  to  be  continuously  bolstered  up,  nor  geared  locomotives 
running  away  round  18°  curves  and  down  4  per  cent  grades  on  a 
slippery  track;  no  wonder  it  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who  may 
have  had  to  contend  with  the  Blue  Ridge  or  the  Great  Smokies. 
From  a  topographical  and  climatic  point  of  view,  it  indeed  seems  a 
veritable  woodsman’s  paradise,  but  while  comparison  is  in  favor 
of  the  pampa,  the  South  American  forest  has  its  problems. 

Logging  is  almost  invariably  done  by  contract,  the  individuals 
so  engaged  being  usually  in  the  business  on  a  large  scale  as  it  involves 
the  investment  of  considerable  capital  in  equipment.  Contracts  are 
based  upon  a  price  per  ton  alongside  rail,  the  contractor  assembles 
his  own  labor  and  as  a  rule  furnishes  the  necessary  live  stock,  wagons, 
tools,  and  the  other  thousand  and  one  appliances  necessary;  in  the 
north  (Paraguay)  the  operators  are  not  infrequently  obliged  to  furnish 
all  the  equipment  and  finance  the  operations,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
contractors  with  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  tannin  extract  companies  with  one  or  two  exceptions  depend 
upon  their  own  timber  holdings  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  raw  material,  but  also  purchase  logs  in  the  open  market  as 
occasion  warrants.  This  is  deemed  a  necessary  precaution  against 
possible  wet  seasons,  limited  forest  reserves,  etc.,  and  provides  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  sufficient  logs  to  maintain  the  existence  of  private  organizations 
whose  sole  business  it  is,  while  at  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  forest  operations  exerts  a  stabilizing  effect  upon  prices. 
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Logs  for  extract  manufacturing  have  in  the  past  l)een  gradeti 
into  five  classes,  locally  termed  in  the  order  of  their  value,  Expor- 
tacion,  consisting  of  sound,  comparatively  straight  logs,  Tipo  Fabricn, 
sound  but  ill  adapted  for  export  shipment,  with  perhaps  occasional 
traces  of  rot,  Ragone,  equivalent  in  the  States  to  laps  and  limbs.  Pica 
or  Podrida,  worm-eaten  and  with  more  or  less  rot,  and  Campana, 
fallen  timber  from  which  the  bark  and  sap-wood  has  disintegrated. 

Price  is  a  matter  of  bargaining  between  buyer  and  seller.  Prior 
to  1915  logs  were  laid  down  alongside  rail  in  Argentina  for  from 
6  to  8  pesos,  i.  e.,  S2.65  to  $3.50  per  metric  ton,  with  somewhat  lower 
figures  for  the  inferior  qualities,  the  cost  delivered  at  mill  depending 
upon  the  railway  haul.  Since  then  the  increased  cost  of  operating 
has  sent  the  price  up  to  from  18  to  22  pesos,  i.  e.,  to  about  $8  to  $10. 
In  Paraguay  the  prices  have  always  been  higher,  and  during  1920 
were  from  $10  to  $12  at  river  bank. 

I’^ntil  1915  or  1916  the  grading  of  logs  was  quite  strictly  observed, 
and  lai^e  stocks  of  export  material  were  accumulated  for  some  time 
after  the  European  conflict  had  brought  exportation  to  a  close,  but 
with  little  or  no  prospect  of  a  resumption  of  quebracho  extract  manu¬ 
facturing  in  Germany — its  principal  seat  in  Europe — the  necessity 
for  classifying  the  two  or  three  first  grades  disappeared  and  the  mills 
are  now  receiving  what  might  he  termed  forest  run,  the  average 
quality  being  decidedly  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
foregoing  applies  wholly  to  Argentina,  as  in  Paraguay  the  difficulty 
which  extract  plants  and  sawmills  experience  in  securing  an 'adequate 
supply  of  raw  material  precludes  the  development  of  an  export  trade 
in  this  direction. 

In  opening  up  a  boundary  of  quebracho  forest  the  procedure  is 
similar  to  that  practiced  elsewhere,  the  first  work  being  to  clear  out 
roads  about  4  or  5  meters  wide  and  running  parallel  1  kilometer  apart. 
This  is  done  by  men  directly  employed  by  the  contractor.  From 
these  roads  intersecting  picadas  or  narrow  pathways  are  cut  dividing 
the  territory  into  blocks  approximately  1  kilometer  square,  the 
felling  and  log  cleaning  being  subcontracted  to  individuals  or  small 
contractors  employing  a  small  number  of  men,  who  in  turn  work  by 
the  ton.  After  felling,  the  trunk  and  limbs  large  enough  to  warrant 
it  are  stripped  of  hark  and  white  sapwood,  leaving  only  the  clear 
tannin-carrying  redwood.  The  hark  and  sapwood  vary  greatly  in 
thickness,  being  anywhere  from  1  to  3  inches,  the  size  or  age  of  the 
tree  l)eing  no  index  of  thickness.  The  cleaning,  which  is  accomplished 
by  hewing  off  this  outside  in  splinters  lengthwise,  constitutes  four- 
fifths  of  the  labor  of  the  axeman.  Men  on  this  work  fell  and  clean 
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on  the  average  about  15  tons  per  month  per  man.  During  the 
working  season  the  men  erect  a  rude  shelter  and  with  their  families 
live  where  they  work,  all  food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  being 
sold  to  them  by  the  contractor.  He  in  turn  frecpiently  is  compelled 
under  his  contract  to  purchase  from  the  company  for  whom  he  is 
logging,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  of  the  work  to  both  virtually 
amounts  to  what  it  costs  to  maintain  the  men  and  their  families. 

After  the  logs  are  cleaned  thej'  are  measured,  the  weight  computed 
from  the  cubic  contents,  and  the  amount  credited  up  to  the  axeman; 
the  contractor’s  private  mark  is  then  stamped  or  painted  upon  the 
log,  which  is  then  ready  to  be  dragged  to  the  nearest  hauling  road. 
Here  they  are  picked  up  by  wagon  and  hauled  alongside  the  railway. 

The  hauling  is  done  by  oxen — two  pairs  to  the  wagon — experience 
having  demonstrated  their  superiority  to  horses  or  mules  in  both 
effectiveness  and  cost,  for  grazing  on  the  open  camp  their  upkeep  is 
practically  nil  and  when  beyond  working  they  are,  after  fattening 
up,  worth  what  they  cost  as  beef  for  the  men.  In  Argentina  the  four- 
wheeled  wagon  is  most  generally  employed,  but  in  Paraguay  where 
muddy  roads  are  more  prevalent,  and  there  is  no  limb  w'ood  to 
haul,  the  8-foot  two-wheeled  timber  cart  is  still  proving  its  greater 
adaptability. 

The  organization  of  a  successful  woods  operation  in  these  countries 
is  an  undertaking  which  requires  all  the  strictness  and  precision  of  a 
military  system.  The  most  stringent  supervision  is  requisite  to  pre¬ 
vent  peculation,  graft,  and  deception  with  reference  to  weights  and 
measures,  and  keep  in  order  an  outfit  more  or  less  inclined  to — fiestas, 
let  us  say.  Both  contractor  and  owner  must  constantly  keep  reliable 
staffs  in  the  field,  checking  up  the  live  stock  and  equipment,  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  simple  peon  the  line  between  meum  and  tuum  is 
somewhat  hazy. 

With  regard  to  labor— the  system  is  distinctly  that  of  peonage — 
it  is  plentiful  and  for  the  most  part  recruited  from  the  peon  class, 
who  are  essentially,  with  perhaps  a  slight  mixture  of  Latin  blood, 
descended  from  the  aboriginal  Indian  of  the  country;  in  intelligence 
and  general  qualifications  they  are  superior  to  the  southern  negro, 
but  not  equal  to  the  emigrant  from  southern  and  southeastern 
Europe,  who  in  considerable  numbers  augment  the  ranks  in  the 
slightly  more  important  classes  of  work;  simple  minded,  their  wants 
are  few,  good  natured  though  quick  to  provoke  to  blood-letting, 
they  are  care  free  and  irresponsible  to  a  degree,  and  not  given  to 
work  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  buckle  and  tongue  meet. 

Fond  of  cock-fighting,  tava,  and  card  playing,  they  gamble  away 
in  a  few  hours  any  balance  that  may  be  coining  to  them  at  the  end 
7757.">— 22— Hall.  1 - 3 
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of  the  month  and  are  ready  to  start  over  again,  without^  regret  for 
tlie  past  or  hope  for  the  future. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  personnel,  live  stock,  and  equipment  required 
to  carry  on  a  moderate  sized  operation,  taking  out  say  200  tons  of 
logs  per  day,  may  be  gained  from  the  following  tabulation,  which  is 
subject  to  modification  according  to  whether  the  haul  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  leagues;  the  figures  given 
however,  are  based  upon  actual  operation  under  normal  conditions. 

As  the  men  are  invariably  accompanied  by  their  families,  there  are 
at  least  3,000  men,  women,  and  children  to  feed,  clothe,  and  admin¬ 
ister;  not  a  small  task  in  these  remote  regions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
item  of  beef  alone  for  such  an  outfit  as  that  above  cited  requires  the 


product  of  a  herd  of  25,000  cattle. 

Superintendent  and  assistant . 2 

Foremen .  10 

Storeke(‘i)er8  and  assistants .  G 

CariK'nters  and  blacksmiths .  12 

Axemen .  350 

l/0>r  cart  drivers .  100 

Herding  and  caring  for  oxen .  10 

Sundry  lal)or .  20 

Total  for  logging .  508 

Subsidiary  work,  such  as  getting  out  fence  jKJsts,  cross  ties  and  fuel  wood .  100 

Grand  total .  G08 

The  capital  investment  in  live  stock  and  equipment  for  such  an 
operation  is  represented  hy  the  following  list: 

Oxen,  fully  broken  (2,000  at  $G5) . $130,000 

Young  steers  l)eing  broken  for  replacement  (500  at  $45) .  22, 500 

Horses,  saddle  (100  at  $35) .  3, 500 

Log  wagons  (150  at  $150) .  22, 500 

Box  and  water  carts  (40  at  $65) .  2, 600 

Tools,  chains,  etc .  10, 000 

Sjmre  parts  and  rc‘pair  material .  5, 000 

( 'arpenter  and  blacksmith  shojw .  2, 500 


Total .  198,600 


The  duration  of  the  workmg  season  depends  entirely  upon  the 
weather,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  localities  upon  how 
prevalent  mosquitoes  and  pulverinos  are,  for  there  are  periods  when 
human  existence  is  made  unendurable  by  these  pests,  especially 
is  this  so  in  Paraguay — the  land  of  insects.  Extremes  of  either 
drought  or  wet  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  work  involving  the  use 
of  live  stock,  the  former  on  account  of  insufficient  water  and  pasture — 
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it  re(juires  12,000  to  15,000  acres  of  natural  grjiss  land  to  graze  the 
live  stock  for  an  operation  as  given  above — while  in  wet  weather  the 
roads  become  bottomless  canals  of  liquid  mud  in  a  very  short  time. 
A  fair  estimate,  perhaps,  would  he  nine  months  of  the  year  for  Argen¬ 
tina  and  not  to  exceed  seven  in  Paraguay.  In  any  event  it  is  impru¬ 
dent  to  rely  upon  a  longer  period  for  stocking  the  annual  require¬ 
ments  of  a  mill. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  FACTORY. 

Modern  marhinpry  of  the  best  quality  is  used  in  these  toctories,  even  when  they  are  located  miles  awav 
from  the  center's  of  civilization.  After  beini;  prepared  in  vats  and  boilers,  the  quebracho  extract  is 
pressed  into  sacks  for  dryinft  and  it  is  in  this  condition  that  it  is  shipped  to  tne  marVets. 


TU  A  N  S  I*( )  RT  ATIO  N . 

For  the  transportation  of  logs  to  extract  plants  and  sawmills  both 
rail  and  water  routes  are  available,  although  the  latter  are  employed 
to  a  rather  limited  extent  and  only  when  logs  are  brought  from 
remote  places  where  there  are  no  railways.  The  Argentine  district 
is  well  served  by  the  Ferrocarril  Santa  Fe,  a  French-owned  road, 
which  consists  of  a  meter-gauge  trunk  line  running  north,  with  many 
branches  east  and  west,  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  to  Resistencia, 
the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Chaco.  From  the  Parana  River 
near  Rarranqueras  (Balilla)  the  national  line,  Ferrocarril  Central 
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Norte,  runs  slightly  northwest  through  the  quebracho  belt  at  its 
greatest  width  for  a  distance  of  more  than  200  kilometers  to  Teday, 
from  whence  a  branch  runs  south  into  the  Province  of  Santiago  del 
Estero.  These  roads  are  as  well  built  as  the  resources  of  the  country 
permit,  and  all  things  considered  render  very  fair  service. 

From  these  trunk  systems  the  private  companies  have  constructed 
many  hundreds  of  kilometers  of  60-centimeter  or  24-inch  gauge  rail¬ 
way  running  to  the  scene  of  operations,  one  company  alone  having 
approximately  300  kilometers  of  such  lines,  and  nowadays  it  is  only 
rarely  anyone  hauls  by  oxen  more  than  the  distance  of  3  leagues. 

In  Paraguay  practically  all  transportation  of  logs  is  over  the  lines 
built  by  the  owners  of  the  plants,  which,  without  exception,  are 
located  immediately  on  the  river;  these  railways,  of  course,  run  only 
from  the  plants  to  the  forest,  and  serve  in  no  way  to  connect  up  one 
place  with  another.  Several  companies  whose  reserves  or  equip¬ 
ment  are  not  sufficient  to  stock  their  mills  transport  such  purchases 
as  can  be  made  by  water  exclusively,  and  all  logs  and  timber  destined 
for  export  are  conveyed  to  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers  by  rail 
and  thence  via  wat-er  to  the  deep-water  ports. 

As  may  be  surmised  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  quebracho 
region  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter;  grades  are  unknown  and 
circuitous  routes  unnecessary,  while  the  erection  of  bridges  or  trestles 
presents  no  real  difficulty.  The  ffy  in  the  ointment — for  there  is 
one — lies  in  the  absence  of  material  suitable  for  setting  up  a  perma¬ 
nent  roadbed.  Stone  or  gravel  does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  whole 
region,  hence  the  alluvial  soil  is  perforce  employed.  In  wet  weather 
it  rapidly  acquires  a  soaplike  consistency,  which  makes  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  levels  impossible,  and  not  always  can  the  ties  and  rails 
be  kept  from  sliding  off  the  roadbed  altogether.  A  certain  degree 
of  permanency  is  attained  by  covering  the  cross-ties  to  the  level  of 
the  ball  of  the  rail  with  earth,  leaving  the  surface  heavily  cambered, 
and  drained  at  each  rail  joint.  To  maintain  these  roads  in  servicable 
condition  constant  labor  and  attention  is  necessary,  for  once  water 
gets  under  the  cross-ties,  the  bed  will  melt  away  like  soap. 

THE  GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Having  dealt  with  the  commercial  phases  of  these  forests,  a  brief 
afterword  of  general  description  supplementary  to  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article  may  not  be  considered  amiss. 

It  is  in  the  early^  summer,  for  there  are  really  but  two  seasons 
doi^Ti  there,  that  the  forest  of  the  pampas  is  at  its  best.  If  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  normally  moist  one  may  ride  for  endless  leagues  through 
flower- carpeted  and  verdant  levels,  among  islands  and  miniature 
continents  of  woodland  in  a  combination  which  rivals  in  interminable 
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variety  of  extent  ami  vista  the  most  beautiful  of  carefully  nurtured 
park  lands. 

Primordial  in  aspect  and  primordial  in  fact,  for  many  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  thousands  of  these  trees  first  proved  their  right 
of  survival  by  lifting  their  evergreen  crowns  above  the  impenetrable 
jungle  of  subtropical  vegetation  and  parasite.  As  though  existing 
in  dread  of  the  day  when  the  woodman’s  ax  would  dispute  their 
right  to  live,  it  would  seem  as  if  they,  the  monarclis,  had  reared  their 
heads  on  liigh  and  then  surrounded  them.selves  with  an  armed  force 
to  defy  the  attacks  of  the  god  utility.  From  the  lowly  caraguaty  to 
the  20-foot  cacti,  not  excluding  the  tangled  drapery  of  vine  and 
creeper,  everything  that  grows  seems,  with  spike  and  thorn,  to  be  on 
the  defensive,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  has  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  to  force  their  barriers  without  the  ruthless  services  of  the 
machete.  Beholding  them  one  feels  instinctively,  here  are  the  haunts 
of  the  jaguar,  puma,  and  mountain  cat. 

If  the  grasslands  remind  one  of  the  tli.sordered  profusion  of  an 
old-fashioned  garden,  the  glories  of  the  flowering  shrubs,  and  great 
blossoming  trees  would  furnish  a  fitting  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  poet 
or  the  brush  of  a  Maxtield  Parrish,  for  the  riot  of  color  is  more  like 
the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of  than  prosaic  reality.  In  groups  and 
singly,  the  cerulean  blue  of  the  lapachos,  cerise  and  pinks  of  the  palo 
rosa,  the  blood-warm  oranges  and  reds  of  the  acacias  and  yellows  of 
the  para,  all  form  a  picture  which  requires  a  more  skilled  pen  than 
the  writer’s  to  do  justice.  A  single  stem  from  any  of  these  trees 
is  almost  an  armful  of  blossom. 

Wild  animals,  game,  and  birds,  though  in  great  variety,  are  not, 
excepting  the  predatory  species,  numerous;  any  lack  in  this  respect, 
however,  is  made  up  in  others,  for  there  are  times  when  either  art¬ 
ist  or  philosopher  would  have  ditliculty  in  appreciating  the  scene 
with  the  calm  born  of  the  silent  places  of  the  earth,  for  in  the  midst 
of  these  marvels  of  generous  nature  one  too  often  is  exposed  to  the 
torture  of  the  puiverino,  a  microscopic  sand  fly,  which  rises  from  the 
ground  in  clouds  like  morning  mist,  and  which  to  get  a  taste  of 
human  gore  will  penetrate  all  but  the  finest  of  mosquito  nettings ;  while 
a  not  unknoA\Ti  occurrence  is  for  one’s  horse  to  lie  down  under  the 
saddle  to  roll  the  moscjuitos  off.  So  numerous  do  they  become  at. 
times  as  to  make  vision  or  conversation  impossible,  not  only  do  they 
get  in  one’s  eyes,  ears,  and  hair,  but  in  the  mouth  when  it  is  unwarily 
opened.  Despite  these  discomforts,  however,  the  country  is  healthy 
when  life  is  lived  in  the  open,  and  binds  many  to  it  with  the  never 
fading  charm  which  vastness  of  space  holds  for  mankind. 


PAN  AMERICAN  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  OF  WOMEN  •/ 

A  PAN  American  conference  of  women  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  which  is  to  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  April  20  to  29,  1922. 

Cooperating  with  the  League  in  bringing  the  Pan  American  wo¬ 
men’s  conference  to  the  United  States  are  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  Dr.  L.  S. 
Kowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  invitations  to  the  Governments  of  South  and  Central  American 
countries  to  send  delegates  to  this  Pan  American  conference  have 
been  forwarded  through  the  State  Department  and  its  diplomatic 
representatives  in  the  Kepuhlics  of  Latin  America.  While  not  an 
official  invitation  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
plan  has  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  administration  offi¬ 
cials,  who  view  with  favor  conferences  of  this  character,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  promote  a  better  understanding  ami  more  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  citizens  of  the  Republics  of  this  continent.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  conference,  according  to  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
national  president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  is  to  bring  the 
women  of  the  United  States  into  more  friendly  relations  with  the 
women  of  South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

Baltimore,  on  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Maryland  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  State  of  Maryland  through  Gov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore  through  Mayor  Henry  Broening,  at  the 
national  convention  at  Cleveland  last  April,  was  selected  as  the  next 
convention  city.  The  suggestion  of  the  Maryland  League  of  Women 
Voters,  that  a  Pan  American  conference  of  women  would  fittingly 
carry  on  and  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  and  good  will,  the 
foundations  for  which  were  so  admirably  laid  by  the  Woman’s  Aux¬ 
iliary  Committee  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Conference  of 
December- January,  1915-16,  and  which  it  is  expected  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  Conference  will  still  further  cement,  is  heartily  concurred 
in  by  Dr.  Rowe,  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  making  plans  for  the  coming  Pan  American  conference  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  consulted  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  and  Dr.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  by  whom  they  have  been 
cordially  approv'ed.  The  plans  were  first  presented  to  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Hoover  by  a  delegation  consisting  of  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
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president  of  the  National  League,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ellicott,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Maloy,  aiul  Miss  Lavinia  Engle,  representing  the  Maryland 
League  of  Women  V'oters,  Gov.  Kitchie,  anti  Messrs.  Perring  aind 
Brittain,  representing  the  State  and  city.  Upon  its  approval  by  the 
Cabinet  oflicers,  the  plan  was  laid  before  the  Baltimore  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  league,  receiving  their  hearty  indorsement.  Plans  for 
entertaining  the  distinguished  guests  are  already  under  way. 

“  We  have  had  a  number  of  conventions  of  the  men  of  the  Pan 
American  States,”  said  Mrs.  Park  in  speaking  of  the  coming  con¬ 
vention,  “but  in  my  opinion  this  Pan  American  conference  of 
women  will  do  more  to  cement  good  fellowship  and  create  a  genuine 
feeling  of  confidence  in  diplomatic  and  international  relations  than 
any  other  single  act  could  do.” 

The  tentative  agenda  for  the  conference  is: 

April  20,  21,  and  22. — Round  table  conferences  on  the  following 
subjects: 

Child  Welfare,  in  charge  of  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  United  States. 

Education,  in  charge  of  Miss  Julia  Abbott,  Kindergarten  Division, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States. 

Women  in  Industry,  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Chief  of 
tl>e  Woman’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  United  States. 

Prevention  of  Traffic  in  Women,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Valeria  Parker, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board, 
United  States. 

Civil  Status  of  Women,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Willebrandt, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice,  United  States. 

Political  Status  of  Women,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
President  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance. 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  28. — Mass  meeting,  addressed  by  Pan 
American  delegates.  General  subject,  “Leaders  Among  Women.” 

Monday  evening,  April  24. — Large  semi-public  dinner;  speeches  by 
National  and  Maryland  officials  and  by  delegates  of  the  conference. 
General  subject:  “International  Friendliness.” 

April  25,  26,  and  27. — Regular  meetings  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  At  these  meetings  the 
delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Conference  will  be  given  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  floor  except  a  vote. 

Friday,  April  28. — “Washington  Day:”  Visits  to  Capitol,  Pan 
American  Union,  and  other  places  of  interest.  Evening  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington:  General  subject,  “  What  the  Women  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  Can  Do  to  Promote  Friendly  Relations.” 

Saturday,  April  29. — “Annapolis  Day:”  By  invitation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maryland. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PARTY  IN  ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  NINETEENTH  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY  UNION,  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN,  AUGUST  lft-20,  1921. 

Top  row:  Former  Representative  James  L.  Slayclen,  Texas;  Representative  Andrew  J.  Montaeue,  Virginia;  Representative  Alben  \V.  Barkley,  Kentuckv; 

.\rthur  Deerin  Call,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  group;  Representative  Edwin  B.  Brooks,  Illinois;  Representative  Fred  A.  Britten,  Illinois. 
Bottom  row:  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arkansas;  Mrs.Montague;  Senator  Thomas  A.  Walsh,  .Montana;  Mrs.  Call;  Senator  William  B.  McKinley, 
Illinois,  President  of  the  American  group. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  COUN¬ 
TRIES  AND  THE  INTER¬ 
PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 


By  AuTiii  R  Dkkuix 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Group  of  the  Inter  pari  Uimentury  Union 

The  Interparliamentary  I’nion  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
“uniting  in  common  action  tlie  members  of  all  parliaments 
constituted  in  national  grt)ups  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
acceptance  in  their  respective  countries,  either  by  legisla¬ 
tion  or  by  international  treaties,  of  the  principle  that  differences 
between  nations  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  in  other  ways 
either  amicable  or  judicial.  It  likewise  has  for  its  aim  the  study  of 
other  questions  of  international  law,  and  in  general,  of  all  problems 
relating  to  the  development  of  peaceful  relations  between  nations.” 
Oi^anized  in  Paris  in  October,  1888,  upon  the  initiative  of  William 
Kandal  Cremer,  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  assisted  by 
Fr^d^ric  Passy  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  there  were,  in 
1913,  22  nations  in  the  Union.  These  nations  were:  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Japan,  Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Russia,  Servia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States.  The  membership  at  that  time  included  886  senators,  2,131 
representatives,  223  members  of  single  chamber  parliaments,  3,331 
altogether.  The  figures  for  the  United  States  were:  36  Senators,  228 
Representatives,  1  former  Member  of  the  Congress;  total,  265.  Con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held  as  follows:  1888,  Preliminary  Conference, 
Paris,  Grand  Hotel,  October  31;  1889,  First  Conference,  Paris,  Hotel 
Continental,  June  29-30;  1890,  Second  Conference,  London,  Hotel 
Metropole,  July  22-23;  1891,  Third  Conference,  Rome,  The  Capitol, 
November  3-7;  1892,  Fourth  Conference,  Berne,  Chamber  of  the 
National  Council,  August  29-31;  1894,  Fifth  Conference,  The  Hague, 
Senate  Chamber,  September  4-6;  1895,  Sixth  Conference,  Brussels, 
Senate  Chamber,  August  12-15;  1896,  Seventh  Conference,  Budapest, 
Senate  Chamber,  September  23-24-26;  1897,  Eighth  Conference,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Chamber  of  Representatives,  August  6-9-11;  1899,  Ninth  Con¬ 
ference,  Christiania,  Chamber  of  the  Storthing,  August  2;  1900, 
Tenth  Conference,  Paris,  Senate  Chamber,  July  31-August  1-3;  1903, 
Eleventh  Conference,  Vienna,  Lower  Chamber.  September  7-9;  1904, 
as 
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Twelftli  Conference,  St.  Louis,  C.  S.  A.,  Festival  Hall  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  September  12-14;  1905,  Thirteenth  Conference,  IJrussels,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  August  28-30;  1900,  Fourteenth  Conference,  Lon¬ 
don,  Royal  Gallery,  Houses  of  Parliament,  July  23-25;  1908,  Fif¬ 
teenth  Conference,  Berlin,  Chamber  of  the  Reichstag,  September  17- 
19;  1910,  Sixteeuth  Conference,  Brussels,  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
August  30-September  1;  1912,  Seventeenth  Conference,  Geneva, 
September  18-20;  1913,  Eighteenth  Conference,  The  Hague,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  States  General,  vSeptember  3-5;  1921,  Nineteenth  Confer¬ 
ence,  Stockholm,  House  of  Parliament,  August  16-20. 

The  work  of-liie  Union  is  organized  under  the  Interparliamentary 
Bureau,  the  Interparliamentary  Council,  and  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  The  Bureau,  originally  established  at  Berne,  moved  to  Brussels 
in  1909.  During  the  war  it  was  located  at  Christiania,  Non\’ay.  It 
is  now  at  2  Chemin  de  la  Tour  de  Champel,  Geneva.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  General,  Dr. 
Christian  L.  Lang6,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 
The  duties  of  the  Bureau  are  to  keep  the  lists  of  the  members  of  the 
national  groups;  to  encourage  their  formation;  to  serve  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  all  the  groups  in  their  relations  to  each  other;  to 
prepare  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  and  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  to  distribute  in  due  time  the  necessary  documents;  to 
execute  the  decisions  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Conferences;  and 
to  keep  the  archives.  Since  1899  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the 
Union  in  general  has  been  directed  by  an  Interparliamentary  Council 
composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  national  group.  The  first 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Council  was  M.  Auguste  Beernaert, 
Belgian  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Beernaert  dying  in  1912,  Lord  Wear- 
dale,  formerly  Hon.  Philip  Stanhope,  was  elected  President.  The 
members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Council,  elected  at  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Conference,  are  as  follows; 

President:  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Weardale. 


MEMBERS. 

Germany:  Messrs.  Schiicking  and  R.  Eickhoff. 

United  States:  Messrs.  Burton  and  Slayden. 

Austria;  Messrs.  Mataja  and  Waber. 

Canada;  Messrs.  Dandurand  and  Smeaton  White. 
Denmark:  Messrs.  Moltesen  and  Borgbjerg. 

Finland:  Messrs.  Mantere  and  Procop6. 

Great  Britain:  Lord  Weardale  and  Sir  James  Agg-Gardner. 
Greece:  Messrs.  Baltazzi  and  Typaldo  Bassia. 

Hungary:  Messrs,  de  Miklos  and  Count  Paul  Teleki. 

Italy:  Messrs.  Schanzer  and  Belotti. 

Norway:  Messrs.  Michelet  and  Mowinckel. 

Japan:  Messrs.  Tanaka  and  Nozoye. 
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iloliand:  Messrs.  Koolen  and  Rutgers. 

Rumania:  Messrs.  Etienne  Ciceo  Popp  and  Constantin  llalaeeano. 

Serb-Croate-Slovene  State:  Messrs.  Vouktcheviteh  and  (’houmen- 
kovitch. 

Sweden:  Messrs.  Baron  Adelsward  and  Branting. 

Switzerland:  Messrs.  Scherrer-Fullemann  and  dc  Meuron. 

HOXORARY  MEMBERS  (aRT.  Vi  OF  THE  .STATl'TES). 

Messi’s.  Baron  Deseamps-David  (Belgium),  Horst  (Nonvay), 
Fallieres  (France),  Baron  de  Plener  (Austria),  Bartholdt  (America). 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  other  members  of  the  executive  committee  are: 

Rt.  Hon.  I..ord  Weardale  (CJreat  Britain),  ])resident;  Messrs. 
Baron  Adelsward  (Sweden),  Burton  (America),  Schanzer  (Italy), 
Seherrer-Fiillemann  (Switzerland) . 

The  Stockholm  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
Sweden,  (Ireat  Britain,  Holland,  Japan,  Italy,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
(lermany,  Finland,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  The 
American  party  was  made  up  as  follows:  Senator  William  B.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  of  Illinois,  president  of  the  American  group,  and  Senators 
Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas  and  Thomas  A.  Walsh  of  Montana; 
Representatives  Andrew  J.  Montague  of  Virginia,  Alben  W.  Barkley 
of  Kentucky,  Edwin  B.  Brooks  of  Illinois,  and  Fred  A.  Britten  of 
Illinois;  former  Representative  James  L.  Slayden  of  Texas; 
Arthur  Deerin  (\dl,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  group; 
Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs.  Call. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Slay<lcn  of  the  Ignited 
States  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Stockholm  Conference,  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  every  American  Republic.  The  resolution 
reads: 

Siiipo  there  an*  22  sovereiftn  States  included  in  North,  South,  and  Central  .\merica; 
sine**  only  two  of  tlu*H<>,  the  Ihtited  States  of  America  and  Canada,  are  a-ssoiiated 
with  the  Interparliamentary  I'nion;  since,  in  this  criss  of  the  world’s  alYairs,  it  is 
extremely  im]>ortant  that  the  Union  and  its  influence  shall  be  develojH'd  as  rapidly 
and  broadly  as  jKissible;  and  since  the  association  of  thes<*  20  new  gTOU})s  would 
advance  materially  the  development  of  the  Union;  therefore,  and  in  view  of  these 
facts,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  general  of  the  Interi)arliamentary  Union  be  directed 
to  extend  and  in  its  name,  through  their  ]>residing  officers,  to  the  members  of  the 
national  h^gislatures  of  the  following  countries;  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile 
(Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Kcuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru,  K1  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela,  invitations  to  form  national  groui>s  for  assfx-iation  with  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  Scmilor  Williiim  B.  McKinley,  president  of 
the  Uniterl  States  of  America  group,  a  number  of  the  European 
parliaments  have  actively  promoted  the  Conference  on  the  Limita¬ 
tion  of  Armament  now  in  session  at  Washington. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  FOR¬ 
EIGN  TRADE  IN  1920:  GEN¬ 
ERAL  SURVEY 


THK  foreign  commerce  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics 
for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  $.5,917,681,642,  an  increase 
of  $883,520,843  over  the  preceding  year.  Imports  increased 
from  $1,947,948,717  in  1919  to  $2,679,579,566  in  1920,  and 
exports  from  $3,086,212,082  to  $3,238,102,076. 

All  Latin  America — 10  years'  trade. 

I  Im|)orts.  Kxports.  j  Total. 


1911  . 1  $1,1.»,48(),:>16  11,283,232,640  $2,442, 723,  1,t6 

1912  . 1  1,242,512,578  1,. 573, 533, 307  2,816,045,88.5 

1913  . 1  1,321,861,199,  1,552,750,9.52  2,874,612,151 

1914  . :  907,841,133;  1,275,312,612  2,183,153,745 

1915  .  809,925,700  1  1,658,469,301  2,468,39.5,001 

1916  . i  1,040,662,174  i  1,866,966,627  2,907,628,801 

1917  . ;  1,367,211,849  2,062,424,202  3,429,636,051 

1918  . !  1,494,131,101  i  2,409,036,805  3,903,167,906 

1919  .  1,947,948,717  1  3,086,212,082  5,034,160,799 

1920  .  2,679,579,566  ;  3,238,102,076  5,917,681,642 


The  table  shows  that  in  the  period  from  1911  to  1920  Latin  xVmeri- 
can  foreign  trade  more  than  doubled  in  value.  A  very  considerabh* 
part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  increases  in  commodity  prices  and  a 
part  to  a  change  in  the  bases  of  statistical  valuation  of  exports  and 
imports  made  by  some  of  the  countries,  especially  by  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  anti  Bolivia.  Making  due  allowance  for  both, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  volume  of  imports  and  of  exports  by 
quantities  made  a  large  gain  in  the  10  years,  which  included  the  4 
yeacs  of  the  German  war,  and  that  the  volume  by  values  made  a 
much  larger  gain. 

Especially  great  was  the  gain  of  $2,000,000,000  made  in  the  last 
two  years.  On  the  side  of  imports  it  was  $1,185,448,465,  and  on 
the  side  of  exports,  $829,065,271.  This  difference  between  exports 
and  imports  of  $356,383,194  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  some 
countries  of  Latin  America  may  have  overbought  themselves  in  the 
two  years.  The  figures  for  the  part  of  the  year  1921  available  show 
that  the  idea  is  not  without  foundation,  since  in  the  earlier  months 
of  1921  there  was  a  large  falling  off  in  imports,  although  as  the  year 
advanced  increased  importation  has  developed.  The  buying  power 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  is  more  quickly  responsive  to  produc- 
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tion  and  export  than  in  countries  like  the  United  States  of  l)roader 
and  more  diversified  industry.  When  exports  are  larger  and  prices 
good,  Latin  America  buys  to  the  limit  with  a  tendency  to  go  beyond, 
hut  when  exports  drop  it  stops  buying,  often  more  abruptly  than  is 
necessary.  All  this  is  because  there  is  no  broad  diversified  industry 
to  take  up  in  one  place  the  shock  that  occurs  in  another.  The 
response  to  falling  exports  is  almost  immediate,  and  so  it  is  to  over¬ 
buying,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  1919  and  1920. 

EXPORTS. 

In  (jeneral. — The  exports  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  while 
large  in  volume  and  of  great  value,  are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  they  differ  much  among  the  20  countries. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  countries  are  as  follows: 

Mexico. — Gold,  silver,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mineral  oils,  sisal,  hides,  and  skins.  There  are  some  exports  of 
rubber,  woods,  peas,  and  beans. 

Guatemala. — Coffee,  hides,  W'oods,  bananas. 

Salvador. — Coffee,  silver,  bananas. 

Nicara(jua. — Coffee,  woods,  rubber,  sugar. 

Costa,  /f/crt.- -Coffee,  bananas,  gold,  silver. 

Panama. — Bananas,  ivory  nuts,  coconuts,  rubber. 

Cuba. — Sugar,  molasses,  distillate's,  tobacco,  iron  and  coppe'r  ore, 
woods,  fruits,  hides,  and  skins. 

Dominican  Republic. — Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffw,  bananas,  and 
hides. 

Haiti.  — CofftH',  cacao,  honey,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  logwood. 

Anjentina. — Frozen  beef  and  mutton^  hides,  wool,  sheepskins,  goat¬ 
skins,  bristles,  canned  meats,  beef  scrap,  tallow,  butter,  grease,  bones, 
wheat.  Hour,  corn,  linseed,  oats,  hay,  bran,  and  cjuebracho. 

Bolivia. — ^Tin,  silver,  bismuth,  copper,  rubber,  coco,  wolframite. 

Brazil. rubber,  beef,  hides,  yerba  mate,  cacao,  tobacco, 
skins,  sugar,  gold,  manganese,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  bran,  monazite 
sand. 

Chile. — Nitrate  of  soda,  iodine,  copper,  silver,  fruits  and  grains, 
beans,  hides,  wool,  furskins. 

Colombia. — Coffee,  bananas,  cattle,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  rubber, 
cacao. 

Ecuador. —Cacao,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  coffee,  gold,  hides. 

Paraguay. — Hides,  In'ef,  quebracho,  yerba  mate,  tobacco,  fruits. 

Peru. — Copper,  vanadium,  wolframite,  mineral  oils,  rubber,  sugar, 
cotton,  wool,  guano,  hides. 

Cruyuay. — Wool,  hides,  beef,  tallow,  hair,  wheat,  (lour. 

-Cttffee,  cacao,  rubber,  hides,  goatskins,  gold,  meats, 
copper,  sugar. 
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IMPORTS. 

In  general. — For  most  practical  purposes  we  may  consider  the 
imports  of  the  Latin  American  countries  as  identical  in  kind.  What 
one  buys,  all  buy.  This  is  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  are 
finished  manufactures.  Subject  to  modifications  in  a  few  lines  of 
goods  arising  from  climatic  differences  and  in  a  much  less  degree  to 
modifications  arising  from  cultural  differences,  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  peoples  of  all  the  countries  for  finished  manufactures  is  the 
same,  and  in  a  general  survey  these  differences  may  be  disregarded. 
Finished  manufactures  represent  the  bulk  of  imports,  but  not  all, 
and  it  is  outside  of  this  classification  that  one  finds  radical  differences 
in  imports.  Unfinished  manufactures,  raw  and  partly  finished 
material  for  manufacture,  manufacturing  machinery,  and  primary 
foodstuffs  represent  the  field  of  variation.  Only  the  countries  that 
have  developed  manufacturing  industries  import  raw  and  partly 
finished  materials;  fibers,  especially  cotton  and  cotton  yarns;  metals, 
in  pigs,  sheets,  and  bars;  industrial  chemicals;  leathers,  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  tools  for  manufacturing.  None  of  the  countries  are 
entirely  devoid  of  some  form  of  manufacture.  Boots,  shoes,  and 
harness  are  fabricated  in  all  the  countries,  and  bookbinding  and 
upholstering  are  carried  on.  So  the  demand  for  leather  exists  in  all. 
Domestic  production  supplies  this  demand  for  some,  but  by  no 
means  for  all  grades  and  kinds  of  leather,  and  consequently  the 
missing  kinds  and  grades  and  part  finished  leather  goods  find  a  sale 
in  all  the  countries.  Nevertheless,  leather  goods  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale  is  found  in  only  four  or  five  of  the  twenty  countries  and 
these  countries  are  the  chief  importers  of  leather.  So  in  furniture 
and  carriage  and  other  vehicle  manufacture  every  country  has  a 
more  or  less  developed  industry,  although  it  may  be  on  the  small 
shop  basis.  But  even  these  small  shops  reipiire  raw  and  part  fin¬ 
ished  materials  and  in  general  must  import  the  same 

The  importation  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  materials  is 
growing  and  will  continue  to  grow  with  the  development  of  the  local 
manufacturing  industries.  The  trade  has  already  assumed  consider¬ 
able  proportions  in  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile.  Yet  as  compared  with  the  importation  of  raw  industrial 
materials  by  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Western  Europe  the 
Latin  American  market  is  quite  a  small  one.  It  is  also  a  very  diver¬ 
sified  one.  There  are  radical  differences  in  the  raw  material  imports 
of  Argentina  and  of  Mexico,  for  example,  and  these  differences  must 
be  studied  in  detail. 

There  are  even  greater  differences  in  the  importation  of  foodstuffs. 
The  Latin  American  countries  produce  about  three-fourths  of  all  the 
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coffee  produced  in  the  world  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  cacao. 
These  countries  likewise  furnish  more  than  one  half  the  exportable 
sugar  supply,  so  one  might  naturally  suppose  that  there  was  no 
market  in  any  Latin  American  country  for  coffee,  sugar,  or  chocolate, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  one-half  the  countries  import  coffee, 
and  more  than  half,  sugar  and  chocolate.  The  reason  is  that  not  all 
the  countries  arc  producers,  and  some,  while  producing,  do  not 
produce  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  <lomestic  consumption.  Brazil, 
with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  the  countries  surroumling  the 
Caribbean,  except  (’uba  and  Panama,  produce  a  surplus  of  coffee, 
but  the  other  countries  are  coffee  importers.  Cuba,  Brazil,  Peru,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  occasionally  Argentina,  or  some  other, 
produce  sugar  for  export,  but  there  are  always  ten  or  more  Latin 
American  countries  importing  sugar.  Only  a  few  countries,  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  chiefly,  e.xport  cacao. 
Most  of  the  remainder  import  chocolate  and  other  cacao  products. 

To  a  greater  degree  is  there  diversity  in  the  staple  foods,  wheat, 
wdieat  flour,  com,  beans,  potatoes,  salt  meats,  bacon,  lard,  and 
butter.  Only  tw'o  countries,  Argentina  and  L^ruguay,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Chile,  produce  wheat  in  exportable  quantities  and  some 
produce  not  at  all.  Except  these  three,  all  others  import  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  w'heat  and  flour  and  there  is  a  constant  market  for  the  same. 
Most  of  the  countries  produce  corn  sufficient  for  domestic  needs, 
although  there  may  be  occasional  imports  by  all,  except  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  (’hile.  The  first  named  is  a  lai^e  exporter  of  corn. 
Potatoes  and  beans  are  imported  by  nearly  all  the  countries,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  production  of  beans  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  of  potatoes.  There  is  but  little  importation  any¬ 
where  of  beef  and  mutton  products.  Nearly  all  the  countries,  ex¬ 
cept  Cuba  and  Panama,  are  able  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  sometimes  others 
export,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  different  with 
hog  products.  Until  recently  no  Latin  American  country  possessed 
hogs  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  demand  for  pork,  bacon  and 
lard,  but  in  the  last  few  years  Argentina  has  established  the  hog 
industry  on  an  export  basis,  and  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  are 
following  in  the  same  line. 

The  same  is  true  of  dairy  products,  especially  butter.  Argentina, 
for  50  years  a  beef  exporting  country,  now  exports  butter.  Uruguay 
Chile,  and  Brazil  are  developing  the  dairy  industry.  All  the  other 
countries  are  importers  of  hog  and  dairy  products. 

Elaborated  foods,  such  as  tinned  meats,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
breakfast  cereals,  fruit  sirups,  jams,  essences,  spices,  confectionery, 
wines,  and  liquors  are  imported  by  all  the  countries  and  may  be 
included  in  the  category  of  manufactured  products,  of  which  there 
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is  no  essential  difference  in  kind  between  the  imports  of  one  country 
and  any  other. 

All  of  these  products,  viz,  industrial  raw  materials  (to  which  coal 
for  domestic  use  and  fuel  oils  may  be  added),  elaborated  and  pri¬ 
mary  foods  and  beverages  account,  on  the  average,  for  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  all  the  countries,  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  represented  by  the  interstate  trade  in  foodstuffs,  such  as 
Peruvian  sugar  to  Chile;  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  wheat  and  flour 
to  Brazil;  Brazilian  coffee  to  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Chile;  Col¬ 
ombian  beef  to  Panama  and  (^uba;  and  Brazilian  and  Paraguayan 
mate  and  fruits  to  Argentina  and  I^ruguay.  The  chief  food  imports, 
outside  of  interstate  imports,  are  flour,  from  the  United  States 
into  Brazil  and  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  salt  fish, 
from  the  I’nited  States,  Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
into  all  Latin  America.  Most  of  the  industrial  raw  materials,  a 
trade  in  the  aggregate  not  large,  are  imports  from  the  United  States. 

About  80  per  cent  of  Latin  American  imports  are  finished  manu¬ 
factures  derived  from  the  Ignited  States  and  Western  Europe,  and 
comprehends  textiles,  clothing,  leather  manufactures,  furniture, 
household  utensils,  office  appliances,  tools,  hardware,  machinery, 
especially  the  small  shop  types,  agricultural  implements,  railway 
supplies,  engines,  motors,  glassware,  pottery,  electrical  apparatus, 
paper,  mining  tools,  and  the  like.  As  has  been  said  above  the 
importation  of  finished  manufactures  in  kind  and  qualities  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  uniform  as  to  all  the  countries.  The  varia¬ 
tion  is  in  quantity,  the  smaller  and  less  developed  countries  import¬ 
ing  less  and  the  larger  and  more  developed  more  of  the  same  kinds 
of  goods.  In  textiles  and  clothing  there  are  some  slight  variations 
due  to  climatic  differences,  the  tropical  countries  taking  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  heavier  weaves  than  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile, 
but  the  variations  of  trade  in  this  respect  are  much  less  than  the 
variations  of  climate  might  indicate. 

The  variations  in  imports  of  finished  manufactures  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  the  class  including  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery 
intended  for  special  industrial  uses.  Mining  machinery  and  tools 
have  their  chief  market  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Ontral  America,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador;  agricultural  machinery 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  So  the  countries  that 
produce  sugar,  especially  Cuba,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  import  sugar- 
mill  machinery,  and  the  coffee  and  cacao  producing  countries — Brazil, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Central  America,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti — coffee  and  cacao  cleaning  machinery.  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Colombia  import 
machinery  for  meat  packing,  and  Argentina  and  some  others  for 
butterjand’cheese’making. 


>  Estimate  in  part. 

>  Estimate. 

*  The  figure  of  total  e.xports  of  Cuba,  1920,  Is  for  the  calendar  year;  figures  for  exports  to  countries  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1920.  Exports  to  the  I'niterl  .states  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1921,  were  $337,513,033 
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lusTRiiiirrroN  of  traue. 

Exports. — ^The  United  States  is  the  chief  market  for  Latin-American 
products  and  has  been  such  for  over  a  generation,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  importance.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  have 
been  the  chief  rivals  with  the  United  States  and,  up  to  about  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  these  three  countries  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
in  Latin- America  produce.  But  owing  to  the  great  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  since  about  1875,  with  which  the  like  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  three  rival  European  countries,  great  though  it  was, 
bears  no  comparison,  the  United  States  became  the  leading  market 
for  raw  materials.  None  of  the  European  countries  progressed  as 
did  the  United  States  in  the  30  or  40  years  before  1914,  and  it  was 
this  progress  that  drew  the  raw  materials  of  Latin  America  to  its 
mills.  Had  German  industrial  progress  been  in  truth  the  marvel 
that  Germanophiles  claimed  for  it,  Germany,  and  not  the  United 
States,  would  have  absorbed  Latin-American  exports.  The  base  of 
German  industry,  as  it  was  likewise  the  base  of  American,  was  coal 
and  iron.  From  1865  to  1913  Germany  increased  its  coal  production 
near  tenfold  and  its  iron  production  twice  as  much.  These  figures 
are  impressive  in  any  event,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  if  we  remember 
that  for  the  period  Germany’s  coal  and  iron  production  only  kept 
pace  with  world’s  production.  From  1865  to  1892  it  was  a  little 
ahead,  but  after  1892,  a  little  behind  world  production. 

The  marvel  of  modern  industrial  progress  was  that  which  the  world 
as  a  whole  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Not  alone  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
but  also  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  India,  Japan,  and  especially 
Canada  and  some  of  the  Latin  American  States  made  wonderful 
progress  in  manufacturing  industries.  But  greater  than  any  other 
was  the  progress  made  by  the  United  States. 

Germany  increased  its  production  of  coal  tenfold,  but  the  United 
States  more  than  twentyfold.  Germany  increased  its  iron  produc¬ 
tion  18i  fold,  but  the  United  States  more  than  36^  fold. 


Coal  and  iron  production  in  tons  {2,240  pounds). 


Coal. 

Iron. 

United 

1  States. 

Germany.  ' 

United 

1  States. 

Germany. 

ise.'i . 

1913 . 

24,790,000 

48,200,000 

304,520,000 

1 

28,330,000 
48,530,000 
j  273,650,000 

1  845,000 

2,056,000 
'  30,966,000 

1 

97.5,000 
2, 129,000 
18,987,000 

1 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Germany  led  the  United 
States  in  population  (1870,  United  States,  38,558,371 ;  1871,  Germany, 
41,158,792)  and  in  nearly  every  line  of  industry,  except  agriculture. 
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Forty-tlirce  y<*aii’s  later  the  lJiute<l  States  |)0|>ulation  was  50  per  cent 
greater  and  its  industrial,  in  particular  its  manufacturing,  output, 
on  the  whole  was  far  more  than  twice  as  great.  In  fact,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  of  the  United  States  in  1913  w'ere  about  equal  to  the 
plants  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  other 
countries  of  western  Europe  taken  all  together. 

It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  these  facts,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
understanding  of  the  position  of  the  United  wStates  and  of  western 
Europe  in  the  trade  of  Latin  America.  It  is  not  sentiment,  nor  even 
proximity,  much  less  is  it  ships,  or  loans,  or  banks,  or  any  other  of 
the  agencies  of  commerce  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  commercially  linked  to  Latin  America  in  a  manner 
comparable  only  to  the  commercial  union  that  exists  among  the 
States  within  its  own  boundaries.  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  at  least  10 
other  Latin  American  countries  are  bound  with  trade  bonds  to  the 
United  States  as  closely  as  are  Texas,  Massachusetts,  and  Iowa.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  consumes  now  and  did  consume  before  the 
war  a  larger  proportion  of  the  marketable  products  of  14  Latin 
American  countries  than  it  did  or  does  consume  of  the  marketable 
products  of  Iowa  or  Texas.  The  reason  is  that  the  United  States  is 
the  one  overshadowing  market  for  what  Latin  America  produces, 
consuming  more  and  paying  a  better  price  than  any  other. 

But  there  is  one  exception,  and  that  an  important  one,  the  United 
States  does  not  import  from  Latin  America  food  products  of  the  kind 
that  it  itself  produces  in  exportable  quantities.  It  is  not  a  market, 
nor  likely  to  develop  into  one  for  many  years  to  come,  for  wheat, 
com,  oats,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  The  same  basic  causes  that 
underlie  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  and  must  be  the  chief 
market  for  industrial  raw  material  and  tropical  and  semitropical 
foods,  such  as  copper,  hides,  wool,  oil,  cane  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao, 
also  underlie  the  fact  that  Europe,  especially  England,  is  and  must 
be  the  chief  market  for  bread  and  meat.  Given  a  population  twice 
as  great  as  it  now  has,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  agricultural 
production,  the  United  States  would  be  a  market  for  overseas  bread 
and  meat. 

All  of  this  is  obvious  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  the  failure 
to  appreciate  the  obvious  that  accounts  for  most  of  the  truly  colossal 
misunderstandings  that  are  current  in  the  United  States  (and  in 
Latin  America  also)  respecting  trade  relations  between  the  two. 

Only  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  sometimes  Chile  produce  bread 
grains  in  exportable  quantities.  The  same  countries  are  the  chief 
meat  exporting  countries,  although  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Colombia,  and 
some  others  are  becoming  such. 

The  exports  of  the  two  chief  bread  and  meat  exporting  countries, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  in  1920  valued  $1,060,578,000.  About  60 
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por  cent  of  this  nniounl  was  rej)resented  hy  food,  wlieat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  flour,  beans,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter, 
and  about  40  per  cent  by  other  exports,  chiefly  industrial  raw  material, 
wool,  hides,  skins,  honis,  hair,  tankage,  casings,  casein,  linseed, 
cotton  seed,  wine  lees,  quebracho,  and  mining  products.  Of  the 
first  group  the  United  States  took  only  about  3i  per  cent,  that  is 
approximately  $20,000,000  out  of  $600,000,000.  Europe,  chief!}' 
England,  took  nearly  all  the  remainder. 

But  the  story  is  very  different  as  to  the  second  group  amounting 
to  $400,000,000.  Here  the  United  States  took  near  one-half.  Take, 
for  example,  cattle  and  sheep  products.  In  1920  the  export  from 
Argentina  of  frozen  beef  was  4,549,679  quarters,  of  which  England 
took  2,886,311  quarters,  France  602,735,  and  the  United  States 
113,286.  Chilled  beef,  total  629,213  quarters,  England  619,390, 
United  States  1,445.  Frozen  mutton,  total  1,193,863,  England 
1,120,143,  United  States  19,636. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  industrial  products  of  the  same 
animals. 


Total. 

Vnited 

States. 

England. 

Germany. 

Cattle  hides,  drv . 

Cattle  hides,  salt . 

Calf  skins . 

Sheep  skins . 

Woof. . 

Hair . 

...number..: 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. tons.. 

902. 160 
2,129,879 
2ai,471 
11,083 
j  97,730 

2,292 

466,26s 

1,494,955 

191,423 

2,363 

32,311 

1  1, 162 

1 

86,617 

238,298 

'  968 

13,603 
588 

43,994 

116,791 

6,005 

217 

13,047 
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This  fact  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  Latin  American  export 
trade,  viz,  that  Europe  takes  the  bread  and  meat  and  the  United 
States  the  industrial  products,  including  the  by-products  of  the 
agricultural  and  grazing  industries. 

The  proportion  of  all  Latin  America  exports  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  1920  was  a  little  over  one-half,  the  other  half  being  interstate 
and  exports  to  Europe.  The  United  States  share  of  the  exports  of  the 
northern  group  of  States,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti,  was  83.50  per  cent,  and  of  the  southern  group. 
South  America,  only  32.61  per  cent. 


Latin  American  exporU — 1920,  percentrgcs. 


United 
States.  1 

United 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Germany. 

All  Latin  America . 

.  .50.74 

18.90 

6.20 

1.63 

Northern  group . 

.  8.3.50 

12.06 

3.55 

615 

South  America . 

.  32.61 

22.63 

7.62 

1  2.44 

Note. — The  German  trade  is  Iw  hall  or  more  an  estimate.  Exports  to  Germany  direct  were  less  than 
the  estimates,  but  this  fact  is  onset  by  indirect  exports  via  England,  IloUand,  and  the  Scitndinavian 
countries. 
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The  (lifrcivncc  in  pi‘rc,(*nta<;os  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
between  the  northern  and  southern  groups  is  due  in  some  measure 
to  relative  proximities  and  older  and  better  established  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  northern  group.  Of  equal  consequence  is  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  northern  group 
exceeds  many  times  the  number  in  South  America.  But  chiefly 
the  difference  in  percentages  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exports  of 
the  northern  group  are  all  industrial  raw  materials  and  tropical 
foods  while  those  of  some  of  the  principal  exporting  countries  of 
South  America,  especially  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  are  Temperate 
Zone  grains  and  meat  products,  which  have  their  logical  market  in 
Kurope. 

Imports. — The  same  cause  that  made  the  United  States  preponder¬ 
ant  in  Latin  American  export  trade  made  it  also  the  chief  source 
from  which  Latin  American  imports  came.  The  enormous  increase 
in  industrial  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  in  the  tw'entieth  century  and  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
of  the  nineteenth,  irresistibly  drew  the  raw  materials  of  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States  and  it  was  this  increase  in  manufacturing,  far 
outstripping  Europe,  that  made  the  United  States  likewise  prepon¬ 
derant  in  supplying  Latin  American  needs  for  manufactures.  But 
the  two  events  did  not  synchronize.  Preponderance  in  Latin 
American  export  trade  was  attained  30  years  or  more  before  the 
United  States  went  to  the  front  on  the  Latin  American  import  side. 
In  fact,  it  had  only  just  reached  the  premier  position  a  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  i.  e.,  in  1913.  That  year  it  passed  Great 
Britain.  It  had  passed  Germany  and  France  many  years  before. 
Not  only  did  the  two  prepondrances  not  synchronize  but  the  one  was 
not  the  cause,  nor  in  the  initial  stages  in  any  marked  degree,  the 
provocation,  of  the  other.  Both  grew'  out  of  the  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  the  United  States  responsive  to  the  domestic 
wants  and  needs  of  the  United  States  itself.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
constantly  progressing  standard  of  living,  especially  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  manufactures,  that  created  manufacture  and  thus  drew  the 
rubber,  hides,  metal,  and  other  raw  materials  to  the  American  mills. 
It  was  the  same  progressing  standard  that  drew'  the  increased  supplies 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas. 

American  manufacturing  industry  w'as  the  creature  of  domestic 
demands.  So  w'as  British,  German,  French,  and  all  other.  Ex¬ 
porting  is  an  afterthought,  and  importing  raw  materials  for  the  sole 
or  chief  purpose  of  exporting  the  same  as  finished  manufactures 
a  yet  later  thought.  Europe  arrived  at  both  stages  sooner  than  the 
United  States.  Sooner,  not  because  of  greater  enterprise,  foresight, 
or  commercial  acumen,  but  because  the  domestic  needs  of  Europe 
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wen*,  sooner  supplied  aiul  exp<*rt  lM*<*aiine  a  necessity  there  earlier 
than  here. 

No  country  has  ever  attained  the  position  of  entire  self-sufficiency 
in  all  lines  of  manufactiu*e.  The  United  States  has  covered  the 
broadest  field,  but  half  the  industries  of  the  United  States  (half  in 
number,  not  half  in  volume  of  output)  have  passed  the  point  wdiere 
they  more  than  supply  domestic  demands.  Many  fall  below  and 
others  are  practically  nonexistent.  For  these  there  is  no  real  basis 
for  exporting.  It  is  money  and  effort  w'asted  to  seek  out  the  Latin 
American  or  other  foreign  field  when  the  United  States  continues 
to  absorb  large  quantities  of  identical  manufactures  from  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  Especially  is  this  true  in  cases  where  the 
United  States  tariff  rates  represent  a  considerable  augmentation — 
as  almost  without  exception  they  do— in  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  the  United  States.  Upon  what  basis  can  an  American  manu¬ 
facturer  expect  to  compete  in  Argentina  or  China  on  equal  terms 
with  the  European,  when  at  home  he  can  not  compete  except  he  be 
sheltered  by  a  high  tariff  rate?  Or,  to  give  another  phase,  why 
should  he  seek  out  a  foreign  market  at  a  lower  price  w'hen  the  home 
market  at  a  higher  price  is  unsatisfied  ? 

Great  Britain,  and  next  France  and  Germany,  prior  to  the  war,  had 
more  nearly  attained  self-sufficiency,  i.  e.,  they  had  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  industries  that  had  passed  the  point  of  domestic  saturation. 
Many  of  the  modem  industries  of  Great  Britain  have  been  on  an 
exporting  basis  for  more  than  a  century,  but  few  American  industries 
had  attained  this  point  much  before  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
<*entury.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  overwhelming  preponder¬ 
ance  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  in  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  up  to  about  20  years  ago. 

Even  yet  this  class  is  large,  but  the  proportion  of  finished  manu¬ 
factures  increases  as,  one  after  the  other,  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  United  States  attain  the  position  of  ability  to  supply  in  an 
adequate  manner  the  home  demand,  and  consequently  naturally  and 
w  isely  turn  to  the  foreign  field. 

The  proportion  of  finished  manufactures  in  the  total  exports  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  1900  w'as  small,  but  in  its  exports  to  Latin 
America  the  proportion  was  not  small,  nor  had  it  been  for  20 
years  or  more.  In  1900  finished  manufactures  represented  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  and  the  proportion  has  constantly  increased  since. 

Figures  of  imports  for  all  the  Latin  American  countries  by  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin  are  not  available  prior  to  1910,  at  which  date  the  Pan 
American  Union  began  the  compilation.  The  incomplete  statistics 
available  prior  to  this  date  cover  the  principal  countries  and  the 
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^reuter  hulk  (*f  tin*  (rado  and  show  that  in  1900  the  imports  from 
(treat  liritain  were  about  etiual  to  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  Germany  eomhined,  wliieh  last  two  countries  were  on  about 
an  even  footing;.  From  1900  to  1910  the  United  States  gained 
rapidly,  leaving  Germany  behind  and  challenging  the  premier  position 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1913  it  passed  Great  Britain  and  has  remained 
in  the  lead  ever  since. 


iMlin- American  imports,  1910-1920. 


Year. 

1 

Total. 

From 

Great 

Britain. 

From 

t’nited 

States. 

From 

Ger¬ 

many. 

From 

France. 

1910 . 

.  $l,a58,660,249 

Per  cent. 
26.02 

Per  cent. 
23.50 

Per  cent. 
15.55 

Per  cent. 
8.35 

1911 . 

.  1,150,490,516 

•2.5.73 

23.79 

16.72 

8.25 

1912 . 

.  1,242,  .512, 578 

•24.84 

24.50 

16.67 

8.32 

.  l,:ei,86l,199 

•24.42 

25.03 

16.55 

8.32 

1914 . 

. '  907,841,133 

23.92 

27.94 

14.62 

6.64 

1915 . 

. 1  809,925,700 

20.51 

42.15 

4.65 

1916 . 

. '  1,010,662,174 

17.88 

51.77 

4.45 

1917 . 

.  1,367,211,849 

14.89 

54.79 

3.70 

191S . 

.  1,494,131,101 

16.86 

49.48 

3.71 

1919 . 

.  1,917,948.717 

1.5.30 

48.79 

0.15 

3.28 

1920 . 

.  2,679,579,566 

16.72 

49.72 

2.38 

4.36 

These  figures  are  for  the  imports  of  all  Latin  America.  The  com¬ 
mercial  influence  of  the  United  States  was  and  is  yet  much  greater 
in  the  northern  tier  of  countries  than  in  South  America.  Even  prior 
to  1890,  imports  into  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Central  America  were  almost 
uniformly  greater  from  the  United  States  than  from  Great  Britain. 
In  1910  the  proportions  for  the  northern  group  were:  United  States, 
54.91  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  12.61  per  cent;  Germany,  8.61  per 
cent;  France,  6.50  per  cent;  and  of  the  southern  group  (South 
America),  United  States,  13.89  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  30.11  per 
cent;  Germany,  17.67  per  cent;  France,  8.91  per  cent. 

Prior  to  1890  imports  into  South  America  from  the  United  States 
were  chiefly  raw  materials,  lumber,  coal  oil,  turpentine,  flour  (to 
Brazil  mainly).  The  proportion  of  finished  manufactures  was  small. 
Raw  materials  likewise  formed  a  large  part  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  the  northern  group  of  States.  In  1900  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  finished  manufactures  had  increased  all  around  and  in  1910 
represented  the  greater  part  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  even 
in  South  America.  But  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  South  America 
imported  more  from  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  than  from  the 
United  States.  In  1913  the  proportions  were:  Great  Britain,  27.98 
per  cent;  Germany,  18.51  per  cent;  United  States,  16.41  per  cent; 
France,  8.77  per  cent.  The  next  year,  1914  (the  war  began  in 
August),  the  United  States  passed  Germany,  and  in  1915  it  passed 
Great  Britain.  The  war  hastened  both  events,  the  passing  of  Ger- 
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many  by  perluips  3  or  4  yoai-s  and  of  (Ircat  Britain  by  perhaps  20 
3’ears,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  war  or  no  war  the  United  States 
would  go  to  the  front  in  the  imports  of  South  America  just  as  it  had 
gone  to  the  front  in  1913  in  the  imports  of  all  Latin  America. 


Latin- American  imports  by  groups,  1910-1920,  percentages. 


Year. 

From  Great  Britain. 

1 

'From  United  States. 

From  Germany.  { 

From  Frame. 

Northern. 

.Southern. 

1 

Northern.' 

Southern.! 

Northerii.lSouthern.' 

Northern. 

Southern. 

1910 . 

12.61 

30.11 

54.91  ! 

13.89 

8.61  !  17.67 

6.50 

&91 

1911 . 

13.31 

29.5.5 

53.65  : 

14.62 

10.27  1  18.73 

6.67 

8.74 

1912 . 

13.48 

28.27 

5.^58 

15.97 

10.27  '  18.65 

6.86 

8.74 

1913 . 

12.33 

27.98 

.54.11 

16.41 

9.92  18.  .51 

6.77 

8.77 

1914 . 

11.87 

28.60 

54.56 

17.60 

8.77  !  16.88 

.V,50 

7.09 

1915 . 

11.17 

25.72 

64.69 

20.99  1 

4.61  j 

j  4.9.5 

19JB . 

8.72 

23.61 

•  73.7H  , 

3,8.23 

. .1 . 

3.2S 

1  5. 17 

1917 . 

ai5 

19.44 

7.5.77  i 

1  43. 85 

1  2.21 

4. 4S 

1918 . 

4. 51 

22. 10 

77.37  1 

1  37.65 

i 

2.20 

4.3.5 

1919 . 

3.76 

20.17 

62. 47 

42.98 

0.08  '  0.22 

2.  .51 

.^58 

1920 . 

5.50 

22.22 

64.67 

i  42. 3S 

1 

0.95  3.11 

.3.18 

4.94 

Photocrapb  by  Frederick  J.  Gillis. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GUATEMALA. 

Consejo  Federal  de  Estudiantes  Universitarios  Centroamericanos,  the 
Guatemalan  Government  graciously  acting  as  hosts  to  the  students 
attending. 

The  purpose  of  the  congress  was  to  consider  the  future  problems  of 
America,  problems  which  will  be  settled  by  the  men  who,  today,  are 
students.  Several  special  topics  were  assigned  to  individual  members 
for  presentation,  and  their  views  as  to  the  general  methods  of  enforc¬ 
ing  or  bringing  about  the  desired  result  w'ere  then  discussed  in  open 
meetings  of  the  congress.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  the 
follow’ing; 

I  School  of  Commerce,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 


PAN  AMERICAN  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  STUDENTS 


By  Frederick  J.  Gillis.‘ 


IN  connection  with  the  official  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of 
the  Independence  of  Central  America,  a  Pan  American  Congress 
of  university  students  w'as  held  in  Guatemala  City,  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Central  America,  from  the  tenth  to  the  tw'entieth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921.  This  congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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(а)  Means  of  making  effective  the  League  of  Pan  American 
Students. 

(б)  The  League  of  Students  and  its  position  with  reference  to 
Interamerican  politics. 

(c)  The  student  as  a  factor  in  social  evolution. 

(d)  Student  representation  in  the  directing'  body  of  university 
faculties. 

(e)  The  adoption  of  a  univcisal  university  system  for  all  the 
Americas. 

(/)  The  standardization  of  univeisity  programs. 

In  order  that  the  students  might  have  a  suitable  plac«*  for  their 
meetings,  the  (’hinese  colony  of  Cluatamela  huilt  and  placed  at  their 
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A  PLAZA  IN  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

Clock  tower  presented  by  the  Mexican  colony  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  Central  American  Independence. 
At  the  right  is  seen  the  hell  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  centennial,  on  which  busts  of  the  national 
heroes  stand  in  relief.  In  the  backnound  is  the  building  wherein  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  Congress 
of  Students,  and  which  was  erected  especially  for  this  purpose. 

disposal  a  very  commodious  edifice,  the  architecture  and  interior  of 
which  w'ere  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

Representatives  from  Mexico,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  the  United  States  w'ere  in  attendance,  and  the  congress  was 
formally  opened  Saturday,  September  9,  by  President  Herrera  at  the 
Rex  Theater,  the  cabinet  ministers,  student  delegates,  and  student 
executive  council  being  seated  on  the  stage,  while  the  body  of  the 
theater  w’as  fairly  packed  w’ith  the  students  and  their  friends.  After 
the  formal  address  of  welcome  by  the  Guatemalan  representative, 
responses  in  the  form  of  greetings  w'ere  delivered  by  <lelegates  from 
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the  diflFerent  countries  represented,  the  writer  responding  for  the 
United  States.  Sessions  were  then  held  daily  till  the  twentieth. 

The  discussions  set  forth  clearly  the  student  view  on  the  questions 
of  the  day.  Ways  and  means  of  promoting  communication  between 
the  student  organizations  of  the  different  countries  of  the  Americas 
were  discussed  and  plans  for  establishing  branch  offices  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay  and  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  were  formu¬ 
lated,  these  branch  offices  to  be  in  charge  of  a  paid  secretary  who  will 
devote  full  time  to  the  interests  of  the  students. 

The  Federation  of  Students  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  Federation  of 
Students  of  Central  America,  provide  their  members  with  identifica¬ 
tion  cards  which  accord  the  bearers  special  privileges  in  the  press, 
stores,  and  society  in  general  of  the  respective  countries.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federation  of  Mexico  also  enjoy  a  50  per  cent  discount 
on  the  Mexican  railroads  and  one  in  the  stores  which  varies  from  10 
to  50  per  cent.  The  Federation  of  both  Mexico  and  Central 
America  now  aim  to  make  these  benefits  mutually  interchangeable. 
The  Mexican  delegation,  moreover,  has  offered  the  Federation  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  ten  scholarships  in  Mexican  institutions  to  be  awarded 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Federation.  But  the  most  immediate  benefit 
from  this  congress  will  be  that  resulting  from  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  the  associations  enjoyed  and  the  acquaintances  formed  by  the 
students  who  took  part  therein. 

The  Georgetown  School  of  Foreign  Service  represented  the  United 
States  at  this  congress  in  the  persons  of  Raymond  C.  Miller,  of 
Indiana,  and  the  writer,  of  Boston.  After  the  congress  adjourned 
these  two  delegates  w’ere  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Guatemalan  Government,  to  make  an  extensive  trip  on  horseback 
through  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  cattle  country  of  the  west  coast,  to 
explore  the  ruins  at  Quirigu&,  and  to  enjoy  a  motor  boat  trip  through 
the  unusual  natural  beauty  of  the  Rfo  Dulce.  As  a  result,  these  two 
delegates  have  but  one  criticism,  and  that  is,  that  the  Guatemalans  do 
not  sufficiently  advertise  their  wonderful  climate  and  beautiful 
scenery,  for  were  the  attractions  of  Guatemala  better  known,  it 
would  surely  become  a  mecca  for  tourists. 
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HONORABLE  WILLIS  C.  COOK. 

Envoy  Extraorriinury  and  Minister  Plenipotentwry  of  the  Vniled  States  to  Veneiuela. 
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HONORABLE  JOHN  GLOVER  SOUTH,  M.  D. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Tlonlpotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  I’anama. 
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HONORABLE  ROY  TASC'O  DAVIS,  I’h.  B. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  I’lcnipotentiary  of  the  I’niterl  States  to  ('■uatemala. 


HONORABLE  JOHN  E.  RAMEK. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  I'niled  States  to  Nicaragua. 


Photocrapb  by  Underwood  A  Underwood. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION  IN  WASHINOTON  FUOM  THE  UECENTLY  EOKMED  UNITED  STATES  OF  CENTHAL  AMERICA 
Ixsft  to  rlsht:  Dr.  Vicente  M.  Cohndros,  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Joso  Matos,  of  Oualouiala,  and  Dr.  Francisro  Lima,  of  Salvador. 
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Treat  a  South  American  with  courtesy,  state  the  truth  about  what  you  have  to  sell, 
deliver  when  you  promise,  deliver  what  you  promise  and  pa<'k  it  for  shipment  so  that 
it  can  stand  the  traiL*«hipping,  lightering,  etc.,  and,  when  the  Snith  American  is 
satisfied  that  he  is  being  treate<t  honorably,  you  will  have  a  staunch  lifelong  friend. — 
Industrial  Canada,  Toronto,  October,  1921. 

ARGKXTIXA. 

Prixcipal  exports. — The  principal  exports  from  Argentina  from 
January  I  to  September  29,  1921,  were  as  follows; 


l,5t>:l.  401 

2. 1()4,  (iOO 

52,  849 

Linseed . 

.  .do - 

1,028,  280 

Sheepskins . 

. bales. 

10,  474 

Oats . 

.  .do _ 

:t55,  849 

Cioatskins . 

. do. . . 

2,  702 

Bariev . 

. .  do - 

45,  742 

Wool . 

. do. . . 

252, 031 

Flour . 

.  .do _ 

:i«.7n 

Hair . 

. do.  - . 

2,  801 

tMieat  products . 

.  .do - 

112, 404 

Tallow . 

. pipes. 

i:io 

Quebracho  logs . 

..do _ 

5, 952 

Do . 

. casks. 

80,  794 

Quebracho  extract. . 

.  .do _ 

91,055 

Do . 

-hogsheads. 

1,215 

Butter . 

.  .rafiofl. . 

008.  :«)2 

Frozen  beef .  .  .  . 

. .  .(piarters. 

2,  511,540 

Hay  and  alfalfa . 

.  .bales. . 

175, 907 

Chilled  beef . 

. <Io. .  . 

1,098,  501 

Calfskins . 

107,0:17 

Frozen  mutton . 

. .  .uarcasses. 

1,840,441 

Drv  oxhides . 

077,  007 

Frozen  lamb .  . . 

. do _ 

757,  914 

Average  weights. — 1  bale  of  wtxil,  -120  kilos;  1  liale  of  sheepskins,  400  kilos;  1  bale  of 
hair,  400  kilos;  1  bale  of  goatskins,  :$70  kilos;  1  bale  of  hay,  50  kilos;  t  pipe  of  tallow, 
400  kilos;  1  hogshead  of  tallow,  200  kilos;  I  cask  of  tallow,  KiO  kilos;  1  cas<M)f  butter, 
25  kilos. 

Mail  record. — Mail  carried  by  the  S.'  S.  American  Leijion  on  its 
trip  the  middle  of  September  was  distributed  in  Buenos  Aires  todays 
after  leaving  New  York — the  quickest  delivery  on  record  to  that  time 
New  exports. — Oranges  have  been  successfully  shipped  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  New  York,  and  it  is  now  being  planned  to  attempt 
shipments  of  grapes  on  a  large  scale.  Argentine  eggs  have  also 
been  sent  to  the  U^nited  States,  and  turkeys,  partriilges,  and  other 
game  birds  have  likewise  found  a  good  market.  It  is  thought  that 
all  these  lines  may  be  further  developed.  The  export  of  butter  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1921  very  considerably  exceiuled  the  amount 
exported  in  the  same  period  of  1920,  the  respective  figures  being 
(>08,302  cases  of  25  kilos  against  400,297  cases.  This  year  the  major 
portion,  509,503  cases,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  Italy 
took  49,285  cases. 

(>6 
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Live  stock.  -Statistics  puhtishcd  hv  the  Bureau  of  C'oininerce  and 
Industry  state  the  nuinher  of  head  of  live  stock  in  the  country  as 
follows:  (’attle,  27,000,050:  sheep,  44,850,000;  and  "oats,  4,410,000. 

Public  works  ix  Lxtre  Rios. — An  official  report  of  the  public 
works  coniplete<l  and  under  way  in  the  Province  of  hhitre  Rios  from 
January  1  to  August  .31,  1021,  states  that  the  total  expenditure  in 
that  period  for  school  buildings,  commissariats,  roads,  bridges, 
repairs  to  public  buildings,  etc.,  was  1,458,020.84  pesos. 

BOLIVIA. 

Boliviax  oil  field. — A  Bolivian  oil  field  of  5,320,000  acres  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  district  has  been  purchased  anti  will  he  developed  by 
American  capital. 

Gold  exrokt.-  On  September  15,  1921,  a  decree  was  issued  stating 
that  gold  exportation  cither  in  ore,  dust,  nuggets,  or  ingots 
would  be  taxed  20  centavos  per  ounce  in  accordance  with  article  5  of 
the  law  (if  October  8,  1872,  thus  rendering  ineffective  article  7  of  the 
decree  of  February  27.  1918. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  removed  to  .Saxtos. — It  has  been  decided 
by  the  governing  board  of|he  Lloj'd  Brasileiro  to  transfer  the  com¬ 
pany's  head  office  to  Santos.  With  this  end  in  view,  orders  have  been 
issued  for  the  establishment  of  shops  in  that  city  for  the  execution 
of  urgent  repaii-s,  as  well  as  a  coaling  station  and  deposit  of  supplies. 

Germax  shippixo. — The  German  steamship  company  Hamburg 
.Sudamerikanische  Dampschiffahrts  Gesellschaft  will  soon  resume  its 
regular  passenger  service  between  Hamburg,  Brazil,  and  the  River 
Plate,  touching  at  Boulogne.  Vigo,  and  Lisbon.  For  this  purpose  the 
company  has  acquired  the  large  steamer  de  lu.xe  Cap  Polonio,  the 
construction  of  which  was  finished  during  the  war,  and  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
Allies.  The  steamer  is  being  thoroughly  overhauled  and  adapted  for 
the  burning  of  oil  as  fuel.  Another  steamer  now  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  service  is  the  Antonio  Deljino,  which  like  the  Cap  Polonio  is 
(juite  new  and  etjuipped  in  the  most  up-to-date  fashion.  Other 
steamem  are  expected  to  be  available  shortly. 

Wireless  statioxs. — The  Ministry  of  Ways  and  ('ommunications 
has  rectified  certain  clauses  of  the  instructions  issued  with  Decree 
Xo.  14712  of  March  7,  1921,  granting  permission  to  the  Companhia 
Radiotelegrapliica  Brasilcira  to  install  and  operate  ultrapowerful  wire¬ 
less  stations. 

According  to  the  rectification,  the  grantee  engages  to  establish  the 
first  two  stations  in  the  cities  of  Rfo  de  Janeiro  and  Belem  do  Para,  it 
being  expressh*  understood  that  none  but  Brazilian  operators  are  to  be 
employed. 
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('oTTox  TEXTILES. — Tlu'  CViUro  Industrial  «lt‘  Fiavao  e  Tecclajjein 
gives  the  following  data  hearing  (»n  cotton  factories  operating  in 
Brazil  during  the  second  half  of  tlie  current  year:  Two  hundred  and 
forty-two  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  plants,  distributed  as  follows  — 
10  in  .Uagoas,  17  in  Bahia,  9  in  Ceani.  14  in  the  hVderal  District,  2  in 
Kspirito  Santo,  16  in  Maranhao,  60  in  Minas  (lerat's,  1  in  Parahyha, 

7  in  Parana,  8  in  Pernambuco,  1  in  Piauhy.  1  in  Kio  Grande  do  Norte, 

4  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  23  in  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  55  in  Sao 
Paulo,  8  in  Sergipe,  and  6  in  Santa  ('atliarina.  The  capital  invested 
in  cotton  factories  throughout  the  country  amounts  to  337,700,000 
milreis,  and  for  those  situated  in  the  Federal  District  to  82,000,000 
milreis.  The  total  numhcr  of  spindles  was  1.512,300,  distributed  as 
follows:  Alagoas,  43,000;  Bahia,  140,000:  (Vara,  24,000;  Federal 
District,  411,000:  Kspirito  Santo,  2,500;  Maranhao,  80,000;  Minas 
(ieraes,  130,000;  Parahyha,  10,000:  Parana,  1,200;  Pernambuco, 
94.000;  Piauhy,  2,500:  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  5,000:  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  27,000;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  27,000:  ,Sao  Paulo,  415,000;  and  Santa 
C'atharina,  2,100. 

T'ne  number  of  looms  rea<'hed  97,000  foi-  the  whole  of  Brazil,  thus 
distributed:  Alagoas,  1,700;  Bahia,  6,000:  (Vara,  600;  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict,  13,000;  Kspirito  Santo,  120;  Maranhao,  2,300;  Minas  Geraes, 
5,‘<(U);  Parahyha,  420:  Parana,  45;  Pernambuco,  3,300;  Piauhy,  160; 
Rio  Grande  <lo  Sul,  900;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  6.000;  Sao  Paulo,  14,000; 
Santa  ratharina,  103;  and  Sergipe,  1,900. 

The  average  value  of  the  jiroduction  for  the  last  two  years,  a  time 
of  excessive  depression,  was  distributed  among  the  producing  centers 
as  follows:  Bahia,  32.000,000  milreis;  Alag(>as,  16,000,000  milreis; 
(Vara,  3,0(M),t)00  milreis;  Federal  District,  104,000,000  milreis: 
Ks}>irito  Santo,  1,000,000  milreis:  Maranhao,  1,000,000  milreis; 
Minas  Geraes,  95,000,000  milreis;  Parahyha,  1,300,000  milreis;  Per- 
mimbuco,  21,000,000  milreis;  Piauhy,  1,200,000  milreis;  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  400,000  milreis;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  9,000,000  milreis;  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  45,0()0,0(M)  milreis;  Santa  (Vtharina,  9,000,000  milreis; 
.Sao  Paido,  92,000,000  milreis;  and  Sergipe,  12,000,0()0  milreis. 

The  total  ejuantity  of  raw  cotton  <*n  hand  in  the  different  factories 
of  Brazil  was  7,380,000  kilos. 

Brazilian  ('offee  Mlssion. — A  Brazilian  coffee  mission,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Brazilian  and  one  American  oflicer  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Santos,  the  famous  coffe<‘  port,  came  to  the  United 
Suites  last  fall  to  attend  the  1921  National  (’offee  (\mvention  and  to 
negotiate  a  better  commercial  understanding  between  Brazilian  and 
Amerii’an  coffee  dealers,  as  suggested  by  the  commercial  attache  of 
the  Brazilian  Kmbassy  at  Washington.  The  mission  visited  New 
York,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  the  secmid  coffee  port  of  the  United 
.States,  and  the  two  greatest  distributing  centers,  St.  Tjouis  and 
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('hicago.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  alone 
exports  more  tiian  two-tbirds  of  all  the  world’s  coffee. 

New  telegraph  line. — For  the  telegraph  line  to  be  constructed 
:r  from  Iguacu  Falls,  ('atandubas,  to  Porto  Mendes  a  credit  of  80,000 
milreis  has  been  allotted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
i  Foreign  trade. — According  to  data  published  by  the  Board  of 

C  Commercial  Statistics  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  year. 
I  the  total  of  Brazilian  exports  amounted  to  1,07.5,986  tons,  valued  at 

f  886.754,000  milreis,  as  compared  with  1,178,295  tons,  valued  at 

p  1,077,496,000  milreis,  in  the  corrt*sponding  period  of  1920. 

I  The  importations  for  the  period  from  .lanuary  to  July,  inclusive, 

f  amounted  to  1,582.324  tons,  valued  at  1,163,753.000  milreis,  in  com- 

Iparison  with  1,814,699  tons,  valued  at  902.157.000  milreis  in  1920. 

CHILE. 

Nitrate  settlement. — On  October  11,  1921,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Nitrate 
Producers,  the  “Pool”  of  European  buyers,  and  also  other  buyers. 
The  Mercurio  de  Santiago  on  October  12  states  that  this  agreement, 
which  was  ratified  on  October  27  by  the  Association  of  Nitrate  Pro¬ 
ducers,  provides: 

'f  Selling  prices  are  modified  as  follows:  October,  1921,  10s.  6d.  per 

t  (piintal;  November,  1921,  to  April,  1922,  inclusive,  11s.;  May,  1922, 
10s.  9d.;  June,  1922,  10s.  3d.  (For  the  former  scale  see  the  Bul- 
t  LETiN  for  November  and  October,  1921.) 

^  The  association  will  pay  the  buyers  the  following  compensation: 

^  (a)  For  all  new  nitrate  sold  for  delivery  between  October  1,  1921, 

I  and  March  31,  1922,  and  loaded  aboard  ship  before  the  latter  date, 

20<1.  per  Spanish  quintal. 

(b)  For  all  new  nitrate  sold  for  delivery  between  April  1  and  June 
.  30,  1922,  and  loaded  aboard  ship  before  the  latter  date,  12d.  per 

f  Spanish  quintal. 

)(c)  For  all  new  nitrate  sold  for  delivery  between  July  1,  1922,  and 
June  30,  1923,  and  loaded  aboard  ship  before  the  latter  date,  4d.  per 
Spanish  quintal. 

f  The  total  compensations  provided  for  above  shall  be  distributed 

f  among  all  the  buyers  in  the  proportion  and  form  determined  by  the 

President  of  the  Republic. 

The  association  guarantees  the  buyers  for  these  indemnities  a 
minimum  of  £1,500,000,  and  if  payment  of  said  amount  shall  not 
have  been  completed  by  June  30,  1923,  the  association  will  con¬ 
tinue  paying  the  buyers  4d.  per  Spanish  quintal  until  the  sum  is 
complete. 

-  If  the  association  should  decide  to  sell  nitrate  on  consignment  the 

prices  fixed  above  will  apply  until  June  30,  1922. 
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The  contract  in*;  parties  agree  that  any  difiicult}*  which  may  arise 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  above  agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  as  arbitrator. 

The  president  of  the  association  announced  that  the  buyers  to 
benefit  by  the  arrangement  would  be  those  who  have  bought  nitrate 
from  the  association  since  June  1,  1920,  and  that  nitrate  sold  for 
Chilean  use  had  been  exempted  from  the  scale  of  prices. 

Assistance  to  Xitrate  Producers.— See  page  81. 

Railway  electrification. — On  September  26,  1921,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  the  final  decree  accepting  the  proposal  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.  for  the  electrification  of  the  first  zone  of  the  central 
railways — that  is,  the  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago—  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  190  kilometers.  The  total  value  of  the  work  will  he 
.?6,290,808.84  and  2,319,707.56  pesos  national  currency.  The  Ger¬ 
man  hid  was  considerably  higher.  The  question  of  electrification 
has  been  considered  for  11  years,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  step  will 
not  only  make  possible  better  service  for  the  public  but  that  it  will 
represent  an  annual  saving  of  10,000,000  pesos,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  a  writer  in  the  Anales  del  Instituto  de  Ingenieros.  The 
power  will  be  furnished  b}^  the  Compafna  Xacional  <le  Fuerza 
El^ctrica. 

Railway  EQnPMEXT. — Freight  and  passenger  cars  and  20  broad- 
gauge  locomotives  have  been  purchased  by  the  Government  from 
four  American  firms.  The  total  value  is  between  $3,000,000  and 
$4,000,000.  Thirt3’-five  firms  of  man}'  nationalities  competed  for 
this  order. 

Railway  congress. — The  first  Chilean  railway  congress  met  in 
September,  1921,  in  Santiago.  More  than  200  were  in  attendance. 
The  congress  was  divided  into  the  following  sections:  Transport  and 
roadbed;  traction  and  repair  shops;  law  and  personnel;  pensions  and 
social  welfare;  supplies  and  warehouses;  and  accounting  and  statis¬ 
tics.  Members  of  the  congress  inspected  a  train  composed  of  an  en¬ 
gine  refitted  in  Chile,  and  of  a  parlor  car,  a  car  for  the  railroad  sanitary 
service,  second  and  third  class  coaches,  baggage  and  freight  cars, 
and  a  caboose,  all  made  either  in  the  railroad  shops  or  a  Chilean  fac¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  proposed  the  establishment 
by  the  Government  railroads  of  a  railway  institute  to  prepare  those 
desirous  of  entering  the  work  and  fitting  employees  for  promotion; 
to  advance  general  culture  through  lectures,  libraries,  and  special 
reviews,  and  also  to  further  social  relations  and  sport. 

California  fruit. — A  shipment  to  Chile  of  14  boxes  of  California 
pears,  apples,  cherries,  grapes,  and  melons  was  received  in  excellent 
condition.  As  will  he  recalled  by  Bulletin  readers,  Chilean  fruit 
was  successfully  shipped  to  New  York  last  winter,  so  that  an  inter¬ 
change  of  fruit  between  the  two  countries  now  seems  assured. 
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Railroad. — The  railroad  from  Curacautin  to  Piia,  38  kilometers 
in  length,  was  opened  last  fall.  Although  short,  this  section  is 
important  because  it  unites  the  inland  railroads  with  the  main  line. 

COU)MBIA. 

Sulphate  of  sod.v. — In  the  municipality  of  Paipa,  Department 
of  Boyaca,  there  are  springs  whose  water  contains  sulphate  of  soda 
and  other  chemical  constituents  in  the  following  (juantities  per  liter; 
Dry  chloride  of  sodium,  11  grams;  dry  carbonate  of  sodium,  66 
grams;  dry  sulphate  of  sodium,  32.4  grams;  total  .50  grams.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  litei’s  of  water  are  obtained 
every  24  hours.  The  anaU’sis  shows  that  in  composition  it  is  similar 
to  the  water  of  Carlsbatl,  but  of  a  much  greater  mineral  content. 
In  1920, 21,250  kilograms  of  sulphate  of  scala  were  obtained  from  these 
springs. 

River  and  harbor  works. — The  Council  of  Ministei's  has  approved 
the  contract  between  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the  manager 
of  the  Colombian  Co.  of  Bocas  de  ('eniza.  The  company  will  open  a 
channel  through  the  bar  known  as  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  construct  a  port  for  ocean  steamers  at 
Barran(|uilla. 

fOSTA  RICA. 

New  industry.  -A  factory  making  sewer  jiipes  has  lately  been 
opened  in  San  Jose. 

Customs  revenue.  La  Gaceta  of  September  8,  1921,  states  the 
total  income  derived  from  custom  duties  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year  as  follows;  San  Jose,  1,930,911.85  colones;  Limdn, 
1,029,690.99  colones;  Puntarenas,  380,749.64  colones;  Sixaola,  145,- 
808.16  colones;  total,  3,487,160.64  colones,  an  advance  of  388,783.69 
colones  over  receipts  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 

Reforestation. — There  is  a  strong  movement  toward  the  re¬ 
forestation  of  the  Republic.  The  Minister  of  Promotion  has  dis¬ 
tributed  thousands  of  young  cedar  trees  to  be  planted  throughout  the 
country  either  as  hedges,  as  shade  for  coffee  plantations,  in  pas¬ 
tures,  or  as  forests.  Cedar  and  fruit  tree  seeds  are  also  being  sown 
»>y  school  children,  the  small  tree's  to  be  distributed  to  the  people  of 
the  vicinity.  The  town  of  Tres  Rios  planted  a  Centenary  cedar. 

Public  works  in  Puntarenas  Province. — The  municipality  of 
Montes  de  Oro  will  construct  two  new  roads,  those  of  Esparta  canton 
will  be  repaired,  a  concrete  whaid  will  be  built  in  the  Chomes  district 
and  a  prison  erected  in  Esparta.  The  civic  authorities  of  the  places 
in  question  are  authorized  to  contract  loans  for  the  purpose,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  an  additional  10  centavo  tax  on  each  liter  of  spirituous 
liiiuor  sohl  during  the  next  5  veal’s  for  consumption  in  the  Punt¬ 
arenas  Province. 
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Petroleum  concession.^ — The  Government  has  "ranted  to  a 
Costa  Rican  company  10,000  hectares  in  Guanacaste  Province  for 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  petroleum  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

CUBA. 

CoxsuL.\R  VISE. — Bills  of  lading  for  less  than  $5  will  henceforth  not 
need  a  consular  vise  in  the  case  of  goods  sent  to  Cuba,  according  to 
information  recently  issued  by  the  Cuban  consul  general  in  New 
York. 

Economic  conditions. — According  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
Commerce  Reports,  the  stock  of  sugar  left  from  the  1919-20  harvest 
has  been  sold,  while  in  September,  1921,  1,400,000  tons,  a  third  of 
the  1920-21  harvest,  were  still  on  hand.  The  1922  harvest  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  2,200,000  to  3,000,000  tons,  a  considerable  decrease 
from  the  production  of  1921. 

The  Government  has  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  economy,  and  has 
re(iuested  the  cooperation  of  all  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
island  in  carrying  it  out.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  September. 
1921,  the  President  recommended  the  following  subjects  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  extraordinary  sessions:  (1)  Readjustment  of  the  budget; 
(2)  laws  in  aid  of  agriculturalists,  especially  to  regulate  loans  against 
future  harvests;  and  (3)  other  loans. 

New  une  of  steamers. — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  has 
decided  to  establish  a  line  of  freight  and  passenger  steamei’s  between 
Canada  and  Habana.  The  line  will  run  between  St.  John’s,  Boston, 
Nassau,  Habana,  and  Kingston. 

Freioht  ox  CORN  AND  OATS. — The  Ward  Line  and  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  have  reduced  the  rates  on  corn  and  oats  between  the 
United  States  and  Habana.  The  rate  is  now  $0.25  per  100  pounds 
of  corn  and  $0.30  per  100  pounds  of  oats,  including  expenses  of 
delivery. 

New  market. — A  large  modern  market  was  recently  opened  in  the 
Atares  district  of  Habana.  The  building  has  two  floors  and  is  con¬ 
structed  of  reinforced  concrete,  granite,  and  marble.  On  the  lower 
flo(U’  are  the  aisles  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  cereals,  foodstuffs, 
clothing,  leather  goods,  and  other  merchandise.  There  are  also 
cafes,  restaurants,  and  a  branch  of  an  important  bank.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  the  booths  for  the  sale  of  poultry,  stands  for  the  sale  of 
meat,  and  marble  tables  for  fish  markets.  Each  place  in  the  market 
has  running  water  and  electric  lights,  and  everything  is  arranged  in 
a  hygienic  and  sanitary  manner.  The  patio  has  two  wide  entrances 
for  trucks. 

There  are  six  elevators  for  merchandise,  and  four  for  the  public. 
A  large  refrigerator  has  been  installed  for  the  use  of  market  venders. 
The  cellar  will  also  be  used  for  storing  fruit  and  vegetables  over  night. 
The  company  which  erected  the  market  has  a  capital  of  $5,500,000. 
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Foodstuffs. — The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor  has  published  the  following  figures  regarding  articles  of  food 
imported  by  Cuba  during  the  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1921; 
Hams  and  shoulders,  314,698  pounds,  valued  at  $112,674;  lard, 
.■)0,222,973  pounds,  valued  at  $7,091,874;  eggs,  10,597,796  dozen, 
valued  at  $3,509,181;  bacon,  20,020,210  pounds,  valued  at  $2,913,921 ; 
butter,  485,171  pounds,  valued  at  $211,325;  cheese,  1,200,387 
pounds,  valued  at  $383,178;  condensed,  evaporated,  and  other 
forms  of  milk,  23,245,341  pounds,  valued  at  $4,246,549;  cottonseed 
oil,  5,170,004  pounds,  valued  at  $1,455,473;  wheat  flour,  706,640 
sacks,  valued  at  $6,355,582;  salt  pork,  1,074,732  pounds,  valued  at 
$180,608;  and  butter  substitutes,  5,990,313  pounds,  valued  at 
$728,628. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Bridge  opened. — At  the  opening  of  the  bridge  across  the  Yaque 
del  Sur  River  the  towns  of  San  Juan  de  la  Maguana  and  Azua  laid  a 
commemorative  tablet  marking  their  cooperative  efforts  in  build¬ 
ing  the  bridge. 

Thirty  thousand  dollar  road. — The  (’ompafua  de  Explotaciones 
Industriales  de  Santo  Domingo  is  to  spend  .$30,000  to  build  a  new 
road  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Bani  by  way  of  San  Cristobal  and 
Yaguate. 

German  market  for  cacao. — A  Bremen  firm  has  written  to  a 
firm  in  Sanchez  stating  that  Germany  is  again  anxious  to  make  pur¬ 
chases.  Germany  is  the  next  largest  market  to  the  United  States 
for  cacao  and  prices  have  improved.  The  cacao  planters  and  the 
German  firm  are  anxious  to  surpass  the  development  of  this  market 
before  the  war. 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuadorian  magazine. — The  consulate  general  of  Ecuador  in 
New  York  City  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  magazine  called  “The 
Republic  of  Ecuador,”  which  is  of  interest  to  those  concerned  in 
trade  with  that  country. 

Electric  light  and  power. — Vinces  canton  will  build  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  at  an  approximate  cost  of  60,000  sucres. 

Imports  and  exports. — According  to  a  statement  of  the  director 
of  customhouse  statistics,  imports  and  exports  for  1919  and  1920 
were  as  follows: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1 

Weight. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

1019 .  36,150,458 

1920 . j  47,692,537 

Sucres. 

24.007,688 

43,283,896 

KUos. 

78,984.858 

82,342,663 

Sucres. 

43,230,558 

49,755,410 
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The  duties  eolleeted  on  imports  for  the  fii*st  six  months  of  1921 
amounted  to  4,Oo3,(5o().5()  sueres,  and  those  on  exports  to  1,972,599.62 
sucres. 

MEXICO. 

Mails  and  teleokaphs. — Tlie  Post  Ollice  Department  increased 
its  facilities  in  the  year  September  1,  1920-September  1,  1921. 
There  were  in  service  5S0  main  post  oflices,  35  branch  offices,  and 
2,128  postal  agencies  and  6,337  employees.  During  the  period  men¬ 
tioned  101,711,571  pieces  of  mail  were  handled,  15,967,445  pieces 
being  sent  outside  tbe  country  and  29,618,628  being  received  from 
abroad. 

Telegraph  messages  numbere«l  5,735,670,  with  a  total  of  126,126,490 
words,  ('ollections  of  money  on  telegrams  amounted  to  5,536,205.75 
pesos,  an  increase  of  33.1 1  per  cent,  while  the  expenditures  amounted 
to  5,050,722  pesos,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  of  486,000  pesos. 

Cars  for  .mail  service. — The  Post  Office  Department  has  ordered 
from  the  Ignited  States  25  mail  cars  to  be  placed  on  the  railroad  lines 
of  the  Republic.  The  cai*s  are  60  feet  long,  with  compartments  for 
baggage  and  mail. 

Seed  sterili/.atiox  plant. — In  Guaymas  there  has  recently  been 
put  into  operation  a  sterilization  ])lant  for  the  cereals  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  plant  is  a  three-story  building  with  American  machinery 
ecpiipment,  costing  approximately  100,000  pesos.  This  sum  is  to  be 
refunded  to  the  Government  by  a  small  percentage  on  each  sack  of 
grain  sterilized  until  the  cost  price  of  the  plant  is  reached.  After 
that  the  revenue  will  be  given  to  the  administration  of  the  city  of 
Guaymas.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  50,000  pounds  per  hour. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving. — There  arc  132  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  factories  in  Mexico,  with  38,294  operatives  of  both  sexes.  From 
November  1,  1920,  to  April  30,  1921,  17,404,684  kilos  of  cotton  were 
woven  into  5,718,250  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  and  2,136,406  kilos  of 
thread. 

Petroleum  exihirt. — The  total  petroleum  and  related  products 
export  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1921,  amounted  to  14,839,241  cubic 
meters,  with  a  stamp-tax  revenue  of  28,694,363.75  pesos  on  the  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mixing  situation. —  In  the  first  six  months  of  1921  there  were 
24,841  clear  titles  to  Mexican  mines,  and  317,313  claims,  and  taxes 
amounted  to  3,201,995  pesos.  During  the  six  months  mentioned 
551  titles  and  10,947  claims  were  canceled,  which  produced  a  revenue 
of  116,895  pesos.  The  production  of  minerals  and  metals  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1921  was  as  follows:  Gold,  10,251  kilograms,  of 
which  3,423  were  exported;  silver,  942,718  kilograms,  of  which 
832,378  were  exported:  lead,  24,150,519  kilograms,  all  exported; 
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copper,  8,838,335  kilograms,  all  exported;  mercury,  16,628  kilograms, 
all  exported;  graphite,  2,534,371  kilograms,  all  exported;  tungsten, 
13,259  kilograms,  all  exported;  antimony,  10.262  kilograms,  all 
exported;  molybdenum,  1,324  kilograms,  all  exported;  arsenic, 
483,205  kilograms,  all  exported;  tin,  492  kilograms,  all  exported. 
'I'he  total  taxes  collected  on  these  products  amounted  to  1,231,550.78 
pesos. 

Steamer  “Chihuahua.” — The  Compania  Naviera  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  de  Mexico  has  recently  been  established  with  English  capital 
in  Mexico.  The  company  has  lately  launched  in  the  shipyard  of 
Portsmouth,  England,  the  Chihuahua,  the  first  of  a  line  of  six  steamers 
to  ply  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  the  ports  of  Central 
America  and  the  intermediate  Mexican  ports.  It  is  planned  to 
extend  the  routes  to  South  America  later  on. 

K.mlroads  and  airplanes. — From  September  1,  1920,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1921,  important  improvements  were  made  in  the  Mexican 
railroads.  These  include  the  completion  of  the  La  Cumbre  Tunnel 
in  northeastern  Mexico;  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chihuahua-Ciudad 
.luarez  line,  and  the  completion  at  an  early  date  of  the  branch  between 
Temosachic  and  Madera;  the  construction  of  the  double  track 
between  Tampico  and  La  Barra,  and  the  opening  of  through  train 
service  to  Nuevo  Laredo,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Guadalajara,  and  Vera  (Vuz. 
The  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  aerial  mail,  passenger, 
and  freight  service  between  Mexico  City  and  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Kepuhlic. 

NICARAGUA. 

CoM.MUNicATioxs. — The  principal  cities  of  Nicaragua  are  con¬ 
nected  by  rail  and  are  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  telegraph 
or  cable.  The  166-mile  railroad  leaves  Corinto  on  the  Pacific,  cross¬ 
ing  an  iron  bridge  from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  and  ends  in 
Granada  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  It  passes  through  four 
large  towns  and  eight  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  a  number  of  districts 
which  will  become  important  agriculturally. 

Cattle  regulations. — Further  regulations  have  been  made  in 
addition  to  the  law  of  June  7,  1917,  governing  the  export  and  slaughter 
of  cattle.  Cows  and  calves  under  3  years  may  not  be  transported 
to  the  frontier  regions  without  previous  permission.  “Frontier”  is 
defined  as  being  that  strip  of  territory  20  hectares  wide  extending 
along  the  national  boundary  within  the  Republic.  Permission  is 
granted  by  the  Minister  of  Hacienda,  when  the  petitioner  to  move 
cattle  to  these  regions  furnishes  a  bond  of  500  cordobas  that  the 
animals  are  not  to  be  exported. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Commercial  data.*— In  order  to  stimulate  and  develop  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  coun- 
tr}'  and  to  show  the  market  for  some  of  these  in  comparison  with 
that  for  similar  foreign  products,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
has  requested  the  Consular  and  Commerce  Bureau  to  collect  general 
information  and  supplementary  data  which  will  show  the  productive 
power  of  the  country  and  the  present  state  of  certain  agricultural 
lines  and  of  the  stock-raising  industry  and  its  allied  branches.  Each 
report  will  indicate  the  location  and  extent  of  the  area  cultivated, 
the  quality  and  the  annual  yield  of  the  following  products;  Yerba 
mate,  tobacco,  wood,  fruits  and  vegetables,  corn,  rice,  peas,  manioc, 
farina,  sugar  cane,  sugar,  tannin,  quebracho,  cattle,  leather,  jerked 
and  preserved  meat,  suet,  and  bristles. 

Tax  on  live  stock. — See  jiage  84. 

Removal  of  import  duties. — See  page  84. 

PERU. 

.Seattle  products  exhibition. — An  exhibition  of  Seattle  products 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  Parque  Zoologico  in  Lima.  Tlie  exhibits  included  articles  of  food 
and  personal  use,  portable  houses,  and  other  manufactures  of  Seattle. 

Indigene  crafts. — The  national  deputy  from  La  LTiion  has  inter¬ 
ested  the  President  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  state 
protection  of  the  indigene  craft  of  rug  and  cloth  weaving  in  the  Inca 
patterns.  Especially  good  work  has  been  done  at  the  Crafts  School 
for  Indigenes  at  Cotahuasi.  The  rugs  produced  are  of  excellent 
(juality  and  the  weaves,  designs,  and  colors  arc  attractive.  So  far 
this  industry  has  not  been  extensively  developed  by  the  indigenes, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  markets  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Province. 

Cattle  imports. — ^See  page  85. 

republic  of  central  AMERICA. 

Furniture  makinc.. — In  the  Centenary  Exposition  in  Guatemala 
(Mty  the  exhibits  of  wooden  and  wdllow  furniture  attracted  much 
attention  for  excellence  both  of  design  and  finish. 

Telegraph  service. — Arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  made 
for  future  telegraph  service  between  Honduras  and  the  L’nited  States 
via  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  This  will  effect  a  great  saving  over  the 
cost  of  cablegrams. 

Government  committees. — The  States  have  been  asked  by  the 
provisional  Federal  Council  to  send  nominations  for  the  Federal  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  unification  of  customs  duties  and  the  banking  and 
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monetary  system,  and  also  for  tlie  general  staff  for  the  unification  of 
the  army. 

Camixo  real. — The  road  from  San  Salvador  to  Santa  Cruz  and 
Michapa  has  been  put  in  condition  for  use  by  automobiles  and  carts. 

URUGUAY. 

Wool  export. — In  the  50  weeks  from  October  1,  1920,  109,417 
bales  of  wool  of  about  470  kilos  were  exported,  making  for  the  period 
approximately  51,426,200  kilos.  Comparing  this  estimate  with  the 
figures  of  the  year  1919-20  for  the  same  period  shows  an  increase  of 
7,069  bales,  or  3,000,000  kilos. 

Kecext  rural  expositions. — The  recent  rural  expositions  held 
during  the  fall  were:  Breedei's’  Fair,  Treinta  y  Tres,  October  18; 
Exposition  of  Sires  and  model  farm  equipment,  Estacion  Young, 
October  23 ;  auction  fair  of  blooded  sires  and  cows  of  the  New  Society 
of  Stockmen  of  Tacuarembo,  October  30;  and  the  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Fair  hehl  at  Mercedes  on  November  13. 

Poultry  show. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  national  exhibition  of  fowls  in  the  Centro  Ganadero. 
The  president  of  the  Republic  ottered  a  gold  medal  for  the  finest 
trio  of  Asiatic  fowls  of  the  Brahma,  Cochin  China,  Indian  Game, 
<)r  Japanese  strains.  The  Minister  of  Industry  gave  a  medal  and 
certificate  of  merit  for  the  best  trio  of  the  Mediterranean  strains; 
Leghorn,  Minorca.  Catalan  del  Prat,  etc. 

VENEZUELA. 

Livestoc  K  ExiiiBiTioN. — Last  year  there  was  held  in  Maracay  an 
interesting  live-stock  exhibition  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
La  Hacienda.  More  than  300  specimens  of  live  stock  of  different 
species  were  exhibited,  among  which  were  animals  obtained  by 
crossing  foreign  animals  with  native  stock;  pure-bred  animals, 
raised  in  the  country;  native  horses;  pure-bred  horses,  raised  in 
Venezuela;  pack  and  draft  mules;  and  other  mules,  the  ottspring  of 
pure-bred  imported  asses  and  native  mares.  Although  the  exhibition 
was  primarily  of  Venezuelan  animals,  foreign  cattle  were  also  shown; 
among  these  the  Shorthorns,  Holsteins,  Friesians.  and  Jerseys  were 
noticeable.  This  is  the  first  live-stock  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
\'enezuela  in  this  way. 

First  agricultural  congress. — The  first  congress  of  agri¬ 
culturalists,  stock  raisers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  Venezuela 
assembled  in  Caracas  in  June,  1921.  More  than  200  representatives 
were  present. 

Railroads. — The  total  length  of  the  railroads  of  the  Republic  is 
1,039  kilometers. 
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Petroleum  concession. — The  Congress  has  approved  a  contract 
between  the  Executive  and  a  Venezuelan  citizen  for  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  hydrocarbons  in  an  area  10,000  hectares  in 
extent  located  in  the  reserved  zones  of  the  Sucre  district  of  the  State 
of  Zulla. 

Telephone  ijxes. — The  Executive  has  approved  a  contract  for 
the  construction  and  exploitation  of  a  telephone  system  215  kilo¬ 
meters  long  between  Federacidn  district  of  the  State  of  Falc6n  and 
Urdaneta  district  of  the  State  of  Lara.  Another  contract  for  a 
line  uniting  all  the  sections  of  San  Fernando  district  of  the  State  of 
Apure  has  also  been  approved. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


chile. 

Loan. — A  group  of  United  States  bankers  has  made  the  Chilean 
Government  a  loan  of  $10,500,000.  It  is  dated  November  1,  1921, 
bears  8  per  cent  interest,  and  falls  due  November  1,  1946.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  improving  the  railroads  and  especially  for 
electrification. 

COLOMBIA. 


Internal  debt. — The  internal  debt  is  divided  into  the  consoli¬ 
dated  and  the  floating  debt.  The  consolidated  debt  is  made  up  of 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  par  value  of  bonds,  the  quotas  due, 
according  to  concordat,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
pension  service.  The  floating  debt  is  composed  of  the  various  amort¬ 
izable  bonds  issued  by  the  State.  These  bonds  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  as  follows:  Bonds  amortizable  by  monthly  auction; 
bonds  amortizable  by  certain  specified  income  of  the  customs;  and 
bonds  amortizable  in  a  special  manner. 

The  annual  interest  paid  by  the  Government  for  different  items  of 
the  consolidated  debt  is  as  follows:  To  the  Department  of  Public 
instruction  (10  per  cent),  66,066.26  pesos;  to  the  Charity  Department 
(6  per  cent),  8,969.98  pesos;  to  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan  de  Dios 
(12  per  cent),  10,771.68  pesos;  to  church  institutions  (4^  per  cent), 
38,432.16  pesos;  to  lay  institutions  (3  per  cent),  13,100.42  pesos; 
total,  137,340.50  pesos.  The  sums  due  by  concordats  amount  to 
82,000  pesos  annually,  and  the  yearly  pension  payments  to  446,995.68 
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pesos.  The  total  annual  appropriation  of  the  treasury  for  the 
consolidated  internal  debt  is  666,336.18  pesos. 

The  par  value  of  the  bonds  which  compose  the  floating  debt  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  Colombian  bonds,  138,683.77  pesos; 
bonds  of  the  war  of  1895,  53,969.70  pesos;  bonds  of  the  war  of  1899, 
3,537,279.60  pesos;  bonds  for  military  rewards,  754,538  pesos; 
bonds  for  export  duties,  620,433  pesos;  treasury  bonds,  2,813,655 
pesos;  vouchers  for  the  Cauca  Railroad,  5,268,260  pesos;  vouchers 
for  the  Antioquia  Railroad,  1,022,531  pesos;  bonds  held  by  foreigners, 
2,860,248.72  pesos;  bonds  for  the  Cambao  highway,  127,500  pesos; 
Colombian  10  per  cent  bonds,  7,273,919.31  pesos;  treasury  certificates, 
4,000,000  pesos;  total,  28,945,768.10  pesos.  For  further  information 
regarding  the  internal  debt,  the  December,  1921,  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
may  be  consulted. 

HAITI. 

Internal  taxes. — The  internal  taxes  collected  from  October  I, 
1920,  to  July  31,  1921,  amounted  to  584,887.67  gourdes  and  8142,- 
725.54.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  the  following:  Water 
service,  112,108.50  gourdes  and  87,722.41;  stamped  paper,  126,025.07 
gourdes;  licenses,  30  gourdes  and  $34,184.82;  and  passports, 
$46,173.85. 

MEXICO. 

Alcohol  tax. — The  total  tax  revenue  from  alcohol  and  spirituous 
liquors  collected  during  1920  amounted  to  9,566,375.68  pesos,  of 
which  the  sum  of  3,320,087.34  pesos  was  the  tax  on  alcohol; 
2,722,464.57  pesos  on  imported  beverages;  1,267,174.38  pesos  on 
wines  and  beer;  and  2,256,649.39  pesos  on  the  manufacture  of  native 
pulque. 

Foreign  claims. — Claims  brought  against  the  Government  up  to 
September  1,  1921,  on  account  of  the  revolutions  amounted  to 
221,331,891.21  pesos.  Mexican  citizens  presented  927  claims, 
amounting  to  93,906,545.63  pesos,  and  foreigners,  468  claims,  amount¬ 
ing  to  127,425,345.58  pesos.  {President’s  message.) 

PARAGUAY. 

Budget. — In  the  budget  for  1921-22  the  total  amount  allotted  to 
expenditures  is  1,071,882.96  pesos  gold  and  105,189,849.35  pesos 
national  currency. 

PERU. 

RfMAC  LOAN. — The  Congreso  Regional  del  Centro  has  authorized 
the  district  council  of  Rimac  to  contract  a  loan  of  10,000  Peruvian 
pounds  guaranteed  by  the  public  revenues  and  property  of  the  district 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  and  other  necessary 
public  works. 
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URUGUAY. 

JiANK  EMISSION. — Tho  directorate  of  the  Banco  Hipotecario  sent 
0>  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  a  bill  proposing  to  issue  10,000,000  pesos 
in  mortgage  bonds  of  series  Y.  These  bonds  will  bear  6  per  cent 
annual  interest,  payable  quarterly.  The  amortization  wnll  be  made  in 
February,  May,  August,  and  November  of  each  year,  according  to 
article  29  of  the  bank  law.  The  necessity  for  the  new  emission  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  of  tho  present  issue  of  series  U  only  4,772,875  pesos, 
worth  remain. 


ARGENTINA. 

Minimu.m  wage  law. — Article  6  of  the  budget  law,  No.  11027,  as 
approved  by  the  Congress,  provides  the  following; 

Every  employee  or  labori'r  over  18  years  of  a<r*‘.  without  distinction  of  sex,  who 
works  at  l-'ast  8  hours  a  day  in  the  service  of  the  State,  has  no  other  occui)ation,  and 
receives  no  other  romun'^ration.  lodpin",  or  board,  will  receive  a  salary'  of  160  pesos 
national  currency  per  month,  or  6.40  pesos  per  day.  as  a  minimum,  no  discount  for 
board  an<l  lodging  to  exceed  40  per  cent. 

The  salaries  fixed  in  the  budget  will  be  increased  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scale;  Those  up  to  149  pesos,  50  per  cent;  from 
150  to  199  pesos,  40  per  cent;  from  200  to  250  pesos,  30  per  cent; 
from  250  to  300  pesos,  20  per  cent. 

Labor  uvw  for  women  and  children. — The  Congress  has  passed 
a  bill  prohibiting  throughout  the  country  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  12  years  of  age  in  any  work  for  another  person,  including 
domestic  service.  Older  children  subject  to  the  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  law  who  have  not  completed  the  required  amount  of  education 
are  included  in  the  foregoing  provision,  although  they  may  be  author¬ 
ized  to  work  for  their  own  support  or  that  of  their  parents  or  brothers 
and  sisters.  Boys  under  14  years  of  age  and  unmarried  women 
under  18  shall  not  carry  on  for  themselves  or  for  an  employer  any 
street  trade,  nor  may  said  minors  be  employed  for  night  work,  except 
in  domestic  service.  Women  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age  who 
work  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  shall  have  a  rest  of  two  hours 
at  noon. 

Every  employer  of  women  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age  is 
obliged  to  maintain  in  good  condition  his  place  of  business,  equip- 
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meat,  iiiacliines,  iiiul  tools,  and  so  to  arrango  the  work  as  to  avoid 
in  every  possible  way  dangers  to  health,  safety,  and  morality.  The 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  either  distilled  or  fermented,  is 
prohibited  in  any  building  of  a  firm  ('mploying  women  or  minors 
under  18  years  of  age. 

Immigration  regulation. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree 
requiring  that  every  foreigner  entering  the  country  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  documents  required  by  the  immigration  law  and  regulations, 
obtain  from  the  Argentine  consul  of  the  country  of  origin  an  indi¬ 
vidual  permit,  which  the  consul  will  grant  on  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  data  required  to  be  given.  On  arriving  in  Argentina,  this 
permit  is  presented  to  the  immigration  authorities,  who  preserve  it 
in  the  files  of  the  bureau. 

.  HRAZIL. 

International  Court  of  dusTiuE. — A  presidential  decree  of  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1921,  promulgated  Brazil’s  ratification  of  the  protocol 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  regard  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Under  condition  of  reciprocity  Brazil  accepts  the  obligatoiy 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  the  term  of  five  years,  provided  two  of 
the  powers  having  permanent  seats  in  the  Council  of  the  League  also 
accept  it. 

Law  relating  to  the  use  of  drugs. — The  President  has  issued 
a  decree  containing  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  law  No.  4294, 
of  July  t),  1921,  regulating  the  importation,  sale,  or  furnishing  of 
poisonous  substances.  According  to  this  law  poisonous  or  narcotic 
substances,  such  as  opium  and  its  derivatives,  cocaine,  and  similar 
<lrugs,  may  not  be  cleared  through  the  customhouse,  or  be  delivered 
when  coming  through  the  mails,  without  a  previous  permit  from  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Health,  said  permit  to  be  obtained 
through  the  board  of  supervision  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  phar¬ 
macy,  dentistry  and  obstetrics.  The  permit  shall  be  required  for  each 
shipment  of  such  substances,  and  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  vw- 
placed  on  the  document  required  for  the  clearing.  Persons  infring¬ 
ing  this  provision  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  500  to  2,000  milreis, 
or  double  the  amount  in  case  of  repetition  of  the  offense. 

The  same  law  contains  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  sani¬ 
tariums  for  toximaniacs,  devoted  to  the  special  treatment  of  pemons 
suffering  from  alcoholic  intoxication  or  the  effects  of  drug  poisons, 
such  treatment  to  be  both  medical  and  correctional. 

CHILE. 

Assistance  to  nitrate  producers. — A  law  passed  in  September 
authorized  the  President  to  advance  money  to  the  nitrate  produc¬ 
ers  who  keep  their  plants  open  up  to  the  amount  of  7.50  pesos  na- 
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tional  currency  per  4G  kilos  of  nitrate  ready  f(tr  embarkation.  This 
offer  holds  good  until  December  31,  1922.  The  advance  will  be  paid 
in  drafts  to  be  discounted  within  the  country,  and  will  be  met  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  fimt  exportation.  Half  the  loan  may  be  granted 
in  pounds  sterling. 

Dipix)M.vtic  HEORGAXizATioN. — A  receiit  decree  contains  important 
regulations  for  the  selection  and  preparation  of  members  of  the  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Service.  Henceforth  any  person  wishing  to  bold  a  position 
as  secretary  or  member  of  the  staff  in  the  Chilean  diplomatic  foreign 
service  must  pass  oral  and  written  tests  in  the  following  subjects: 
Universal  and  national  history,  Chilean  diplomatic  liistory,  interna¬ 
tional  law,  political  constitution  of  the  State,  political  economy,  and 
social  and  diplomatic  usage.  Candidates  must  know  French,  and 
should  know  other  foreign  languages. 

CO.STA  RICA. 

Good  roads  law. — A  new  law  for  the  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads  provides  as  follows:  The  municipalities  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  roads.  They  will  name  one  or  more  road  commissions, 
membership  in  which  is  obligatory,  although  without  compensation. 
The  work  in  general  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  roads  bureau 
created  in  the  department  of  promotion,  one  of  whose  members  will 
be  an  engineer  experienced  in  road  construction. 

Funds  will  be  derived  from  the  following  sources:  ^Vn  annual  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  budget  to  cover  bureau  expenses,  salarj'  of  an  expert 
for  each  province,  and  machinery;  the  net  product  of  the  territorial 
tax;  and  direct  taxes  in  each  canton. 

CUBA. 

IXTERXATIOXAL  SETTLEMENTS  AND  AGREEMENTS. — The  President 
of  the  Republic  has  announced  that  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
settlement  of  Madrid  of  April  14,  1891,  concerning  the  suppression 
of  false  information  as  to  the  source  of  merchandise,  revised  in 
Washington  June  2,  1911 ;  the  settlement  of  Madrid  of  the  same  date, 
for  the  international  registration  of  trade-marks,  revised  in  Brussels 
December  14,  1900,  and  in  Washington  June  2,  1911;  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  for  the  protection  of 
industrial  property,  revised  in  Brussels  December  14,  1900,  and  in 
Washington  June  2,  1911. 

Price  of  foodstuffs. — On  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  signed  a  decree  which 
provides  that  the  profits  of  wholesale  dealers  must  not  exceed  10  per 
cent  when  they  sell  to  retail  merchants,  and  that  the  latter  in  selling 
to  the  public  also  must  not  receive  a  greater  percentage  of  profit. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Loan  law. — Executive  order  No.  671  has  changed  the  loan  law 
order  No.  291  so  that  professional  men,  agriculturalists,  industrial 
producers,  and  laborers  may  secure  loans  on  the  products,  instruments, 
utensils,  tools,  and  furniture  belonging  to  their  profession  or  work, 
meantime  retaining  them  for  use,  using  as  a  guarantee  for  this  class 
of  loan-crops,  hardwoods,  salt,  vehicles,  portable  tools  and  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  agriculture,  industries,  or  professions.  These  loans  are 
subject  to  the  making  of  certain  tleclarations  before  the  mayor. 

ECUAIK)U. 

Labor  accident  law. — A  labor  accident  law  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  September  30,  1921.  It  provides  for  half  pay  for  tem¬ 
porary  incapacity  arising  from  accidents  or  diseases  produced  by  the 
laborer’s  work;  and  for  two  years’  pay  for  total  incapacity.  If  the 
accident  produces  total  incapacity  for  the  victim’s  previous  work,  but 
leaves  him  able  to  perform  other  duties,  the  employer  must  either 
pay  him  the  indemnity  or  find  him  work  at  the  same  wages. 

The  indemnity  may  be  reduced  by  the  judge  as  to  amount  or 
length  of  time  for  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  the  judge  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  importance  of  the  work,  the  financial  ability  of  the 
employer  or  contractor,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
law  also  provides  for  compensation  to  the  family  of  the  workman  in 
case  of  his  death  as  the  result  of  a  labor  accident. 

Alcoholic  liquors. — A  legislative  decree  of  September  5,  1921, 
prohibits  subsequent  to  January  1,  1922,  the  Sunday  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  guarapo,  chicha,  and  beer.  Debts  in  public  establishments 
or  saloons  for  alcoholic  drinks,  contracted  after  the  law  is  in  force, 
will  not  be  recoverable  by  civil  suit. 

The  Executive  is  empowered  to  issue  regulations  concerning  saloons, 
bars,  and  other  establishments  selling  alcoholic  drinks,  in  order  to 
restrict  the  use  of  such  beverages  and  to  subject  the  establishment  to 
strict  vigilance. 

ILVITI. 

Code  of  criminal  procedure. — The  official  paper,  Le  Moniteur, 
began  on  October  15,  1921,  the  publication  of  a  law  which  changes 
the  previously  existing  code  of  criminal  procedure,  bringing  it  into 
harmony  with  other  legislation  and  modifying  it  in  accordance  with 
modern  juridical  science. 

NICARAGUA. 

High  Commission  in  Nicaragua. — The  Inter-American  High 
Commission  is  an  institution  working  with  the  Governments  of  the 
American  countries  for  uniform  legislation  on  commercial  and  finan- 
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cial  matters,  preparinj;  and  urging  the  passage  of  sucli  Jaws.  Tin* 
Inter-American  Higli  ('ommission  has  its  central  council  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  has  in  Nicaragua  a  national  council  composed  of  9 
men  who  reside  in  the  capital,  Managua.  These  members  are 
appointed  for  two  years’  honorary  service  by  the  Minister  of  Hacienda. 
The  purposes  of  the  Nicaraguan  section  are:  To  cooperate  with  the 
other  national  sections  and  the  main  body;  to  prepare  information 
and  recommendations  to  be  used  by  the  high  commission;  to  prepare 
trade  reports;  to  communicate  with  the  central  executive  council  ano 
other  national  councils;  to  publish  the  works  of  the  section;  and  to 
issue  an  annual  statement  to  be  published  in  the  oflicial  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury. 

PAXAMA. 

City  revenues. — Decree  No.  11  of  October  17,  1921,  provides  that 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  revenues  and  e.xpenditures  of 
the  municipalities  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  who  is  to  furnish  model  budgets  for  the  municipalities  in 
order  to  obtain  uniformity  of  taxation  and  expenditure  of  revenue. 
Each  municipal  treasurer  is  to  prepare  a  tentative  budget  for  his 
district  to  be  submitted  to  the  municipal  council,  voted  upon  and 
sent  to  the  fiscal  agent  for  revision  before  the  20th  of  December  of 
each  year.  If  satisfactory  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  mayor  to  be 
put  into  effect  on  July  1  of  the  following  year.  The  municipal 
accounts  are  at  all  times  open  to  inspection  by  the  fiscal  agent. 


PAIIAOUAV. 


Tax  on  live  stock. — Law  No.  oSS  which  went  into  effect  October 
15,  1921,  says  that  each  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  public  or 
private  consumption  will  be  taxed  25  pesos  national  currency. 
When  cattle  are  sold  to  packing  plants,  the  same  amount  will  be 
pai<l  as  a  sales  tax  by  the  seller  instead  of  as  a  slaughter  tax.  No 
cattle  and  horses  may  be  transported  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  nor  shipped  out  of  the  Republic  without  a  transfer  permit 
which  will  cost  50  centavos  national  currency  for  each  animal  to  be 
moved.  The  export  of  hides  can  not  be  authorized  without  proof  of 
the  payment  of  the  slaughter  tax. 

Removal  of  imi»ort  duties.— In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  new  budget,  the  following  articles  will  not  be  subject  to  import 
duties:  Foodstuffs  and  other  edible  products,  such  as  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables,  fresh  fish;  nonedible  seeds;  hardware,  such  as  plows, 
picks,  spades,  mining  drills,  pumps,  ungalvanized  iron  pipes,  coal, 
tools  and  furniture  belonging  to  immigrants,  and  used  furniture  and 
effects  belonging  to  nationals  or  foreigners  who  are  intending  to 
settle  in  the  country;  locomotives,  machines  and  repair  parts  and 
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noressories  for  industrial  and  farming  estahlishinents,  for  steamboats 
or  any  other  motor-driven  machinery;  electric,  steam,  or  gasoline 
motors;  rolling  stock  for  railroads  and  street-car  lines;  iron  or  steel 
rails;  galvanized  iron  wire  for  fences;  machinery  and  accessories  for 
irrigation;  automobile  trucks  and  autobuses;  surgical,  physical, 
optical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  scientific  apparatus,  terrestrial 
globes,  maps;  full-bred  stock  and  breeding  stock;  plants  to  be 
cultivated;  gold  or  pure  silver  in  granular  form;  and  other  articles. 
Articles  of  national  production  returneil  to  the  country  within  six 
months  of  their  export  are  also  included  in  the  foregoing  exemption. 

PERU. 

Cattle  imports. — A  decree  has  been  issued  adding  to  the  decree 
of  August  6,  1920,  the  following  rules  on  importing  live  stock: 
Animals  which,  upon  arrival  at  their  destination,  show  signs  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease  wdll  not  be  permitted  to  land  when  in  serious  condition. 
If  the  symptoms  are  doubtful  the  animals  will  be  quarantined. 
If  the  disease  is  contagious  but  not  serious  the  animals  will  be  quar¬ 
antined  under  care  of  Government  officials.  The  expenses  of  the 
(juarantine  are  to  be  borne  by  the  OAvner  of  the  animals. 

Allotment  of  revenues.— The  Congreso  Regional  del  Centro 
has  issued  hnC  No.  484  whereby  the  city,  country,  industrial,  and 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  each  Province  of  the  Central  Region,  after 
payment  of  expenditures,  are  to  be  'divided  in  the  ratio  of  40  per 
cent  to  the  capitals  and  60  per  cent  to  the  districts  of  each  Province 
according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Bureau  of  monetary  guaranty. — By  a  law  promulgated  by  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  before  its  entrance  into  the  Republic  of 
Central  America  a  bureau  of  monetary  guaranty  is  foiined  with  the 
following  powei's:  To  buy  and  sell  drafts  in  American  gold  on  foreign 
countries  in  return  for  national  bank  notes,  fixing  the  corresponding 
commission;  to  see  that  the  funds  due  this  bureau  by  law  are  paid 
to  it;  to  deposit  in  one  or  more  properly  guaranteed  foreign  banks  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  bureau;  and  to  issue  drafts  and  checks  on 
the  funds  at  its  disposal.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  obtain  a 
credit,  either  internal  or  foreign,  of  85,000,000  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  this  institution,  and  in  conformity  with  the  present  law.  It  will 
be  guaranteed  bj’  the  securities  received  from  banks  and  also  by 
national  revenues  of  Guatemala. 

Internal  debt. — By  a  legislative  decree  of  September  30,  1921, 
the  Executive  of  Guatemala  was  authorized  to  liquidate  the  internal 
debt  with  the  banks  in  a  way  conducive  to  the  financial  stability  of 
the  country. 
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National  insignia. — The  national  insignia  were  established  by 
the  constitution  as  follows:  The  coat  of  arms  is  an  equilateral  triangle 
within  which  appears  the  chain  of  five  volcanoes  on  a  strip  of  land 
bathed  by  both  oceans;  spanning  the  mountains  is  a  rainbow,  be¬ 
neath  which  the  rising  sun  of  libert}'  sheds  its  beams.  In  a  circum¬ 
scribed  circle  in  gold  are  the  words  Repiiblica  de  Centroarru'rica  and 
on  the  base  of  the  triangle,  likewise  in  gold  letters,  the  words  Dios, 
Uninn,  Libertad.  The  flag  has  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  outer 
blue  and  the  middle  white;  on  the  latter  the  coat  of  arms  previously 
described  is  placed.  In  pennants  the  stripes  are  vertical.  The 
merchant  flag  does  not  bear  the  shield,  but  the  legend  Dins,  Union, 
Liberiad  in  silver  letters. 

VENEZUELA. 

International  Court  of  Justice. — The  Congress  has  approved 
the  protocol  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice  issued  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Geneva,  and  also  the  statutes  for  the  court. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


CmLE  — SWEDEN. 

Arbitration  treaty. — A  treaty  between  Chile  and  Sweden  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  difference,  of  whatever  nature,  which  may  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Sweden  and  which  is  not  settled 
by  diplomacy  or  laid  before  an  arbitral  court  or  the  court  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  submitted  to  a  commission  composed  of 
five  members.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  May  3,  1921,  and  the 
treaty  has  now  been  promulgated  as  a  Chilean  law. 

ECUADOR — VENEZUELuV. 

Arbitration  treaty. — The  arbitration  treaty  signed  in  Quito 
on  May  22,  1921,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ecuador 
and  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Venezuela  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Congress  of  Ecuador. 

JAPAN—  PARAGUAY. 


Commerce  treaty. — On  August  25  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  Japan  and  Paraguay,  signed  in  Asuncion  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1919,  were  exchanged  in  Santiago. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
..andEDUCATION; 

AUCiKNTIXA. 

Ik'KX  CoxsKJO  School. — This  educational  institution,  started  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1918,  gives  a  free  education  to  destitute  girls,  and 
prepares  them  for  useful  wifehood  and  motherhood.  In  the  school 
there  are  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  mending,  embroidery,  and 
weaving.  Wool  is  brought  into  the  school  in  the  fleece,  and  is  there 
washed,  spun  into  yarn,  and  woven.  The  girls  are  also  taught  to 
wash,  iron,  and  cook  simple  nutritious  and  inexpensive  meals. 

Popular  uxtversity. — The  “Sociedad  Luz,”  or  popular  univer¬ 
sity,  recently  opened  its  new  quarters,  where  there  are  a  large  assem¬ 
bly  room,  a  library  of  nearly  5,000  volumes,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
zoology  laboratories,  and  rooms  for  classes  in  drawing,  mechanical 
engineering  and  dressmaking. 


Salvador  Saxfuextes  School. — This  advanced  Government 
school  for  boys  recently  opened  its  new  building  in  Santiago.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  760.  In  addition  to  the  class  rooms  there  are  a  dental 
oflTice,  a  medical  clinic,  museum,  manual  training  rooms,  swimming 
pool,  a  gymnasium  which  will  seat  1,000  persons,  and  space  to  install 
a  school  lunch  system. 

Public  primary  instruction*. — The  following  figures  for  June, 
1921,  show  the  increase  in  primary  school  attendance  since  the  com¬ 
pulsory  primary  education  law  went  into  effect;  number  of  schools 
in  1921,  3,082,  against  2,994  in  1920;  number  of  pupils  registered* 
370,918,  against  278,911;  and  average  attendance,  271,580,  against 
202,730. 

Centenary*  of  a  liceo. — The  secondary  school  for  boys  of  La 
Serena  has  celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary. 

Instruction  in  Maoallanes. — In  the  Territory  of  Magallanes 
(Magellan)  there  are  46  primary  and  secondary  schools,  12  of  which, 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,576,  are  supported  by  the  national  treasury, 
while  20  territorial  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  1,450.  Over  1,000 
pupils  attend  the  13  private  day  schools,  and  350  the  night  schools 
for  boys  and  young  men.  The  census  of  children  in  the  Territory 
shows  3,164  boys  and  3,096  girls  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13. 
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COLOMBIA. 


Primakv  instruction. — In  tlio  report  presented  to  Congress  by 
the  Minister  of  Public;  Instruction  appear  the  following  data  on 
primary  instruction  in  (\)lombia  in  1920: 


Departments. 


.\ntio-  '  Atliin- 
qnla.  tico. 

,  J 

1 

Bolivar.  | 

1 

-i 

27^ 

1 

Boyacii. 

Norte 

Caldas.  de  San-  Cauca. 
tander. 

Total  schools . i  972]  129  j 

.>16 

585  1  243  201 

Public . i . ' . j 

Private . ' . 1 . 

494 

42 

.533  1  215  . 

52  j  28  . 

6  1 

57 
61  1 

; 

.\dvanced  girls’ schools . ' . 1 . , 

119 

101 

260 

‘  ni  . 

r,5  . 

Rural  schools  for  bovs . ' . 1 . 

40 

27 

_ _ 

■ . 

Mixed  schools— rural . 1 . ' . 

.54 

!  ii 

1 

.  . 

1 

1 

Total  pupils  registered . 1  81,^  !  6,ii5 

.\verage  attendance .  67,415  j  4,429 

1  13,^ 

10,460 

I  »,2i.5 

1  25,499 

ii.oin  12,081  1  i4,736 

41,514  10,070  1  13,052 

Cundi* 

namarca. 

Depart  ments. 

dalln’n.  '  ta'ifde'r.  ,  Tolin.a.  VaUc. 

j 

Total  schools .  830 

197  284 

461  348  1  323 

Public . . 
Private. 


••Ml 

7 


3(M 

23 


Advanced  boys’  schools . 

Advanced  girls’  schools . 

City  schools  for  boys . 

City  schools  for  girls . 

Rural  schools . 

Rural  schools  for  boys . 

Rural  schools  for  girls . 

Mixed  scho<ds . 

Mixed  schools— rural . 

.Mixed  schools— city . 

Evening  schools. . . 

Model  schools .  3 

National  School  of  Weaving .  1 

Vocational  schools .  13 

Total  p  upils  registered .  40, 836 

■Vveragp  attendance .  34,061 


14 


7,205 
5,475  ' 


23,172  I 
19,453  I 


2 

19,914 

19,700 


3  I. 
16,523  I 
14,930 


26,741 

21,79;; 


The  departments  showed  a  pronounced  increase  in  registration,  and 
a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  average  attendance  over  the 
1919  figures. 

COSTA  RICA. 

S.AXiTARY  ASSISTANTS. — Twenty-five  young  women  this  year  took 
the  examinations  for  sanitary  assistants  in  the  schools.  The  course 
in  modern  school  hygiene  bad  been  given  by  the  chief  of  the  anky- 
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lostomiasis  (liookwoi-m)  department  and  three  other  well  known  phy¬ 
sicians. 

CUBA. 

('ouRsK  IX  wiKELKs.s  TELEGRAPHY. — The  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  has  announced  the  opening  of  a  course  of  wireless 
telegi’aphy  in  the  Academy  of  the  Department.  To  enter  the  course 
it  is  necessary  to  he  a  Cuban  citizen  at  least  17  years  of  age  of  good 
moral  character;  and  to  know  telegi'aphy  sufliciently  well  to  receive 
and  transcribe  15  words  a  minute. 

Diplomatic  axd  coxsular  service. — The  National  Univei-sity 
has  opened  a  diplomatic  and  consular  service  course  in  the  College  of 
Public  Law.  The  object  of  this  course  will  be  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  of  representatives  of  the  Republic  in  foreign  countries,  so  that 
they  will  be  competent  to  fill  in  the  most  adequate  manner  the 
positions  entrusted  to  them. 

UO.MIXICAX  RKPimi.IC. 

Kxtra  .s<  ii<m>l  fuxds. — The  Communes  of  Ksperanza  and  Guay- 
ubin  will  expend  part  oi-  all  of  their  surplus  funds  for  additional 
school  e({uipment. 

College  of  St.  iiio.MAs  Aouixas.  The  college  of  Santo  Tomas 
de  Aquino  has  recently  been  I’eopened;  it  offers  high-grade  prepara¬ 
tory  w'ork. 

School  of  (Jo.m.merce. — The  Chamber  of  Commerc'e  of  Santiago 
is  to  open  a  school  of  commerce  to  supply  the  need  for  a  school  of 
this  type. 

ecuahor. 

School  architecture. — In  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  a 
technical  bureau  of  architecture  has  been  organized. 

Scholarships.  Forty  scholarships  in  the  girls’  normal  school,  the 
Institute  Normal  Manuela  Cafiizares,  and  45  in  the  boys’  normal 
school,  the  Institute  Normal  Juan  Montalvo,  have  been  assigned  to 
the  provinces  of  the  Republic,  the  number  for  a  Province  varying 
from  one  to  five  for  each  school. 

New  liceo. — The  Paulist  Fathers  have  established  in  Quito  a 
new  secondary  school  in  w'hich  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial, 
financial,  and  cultural  coiH*ses  will  be  given. 

HAITI. 

Secoxhary  examixatioxs. — The  new  program  of  secondary 
examinations,  with  their  corresponding  weight  in  the  scale  of  marks, 
is  as  follows:  Course  A,  written — French  composition,  3;  Latin 
translation,  3;  Greek  translation,  2;  Spanish  or  English  translation,  2. 
Course  A,  oral — French,  3;  Latin  and  Greek,  3;  Mathematics,  2; 
general  history  and  geography,  2;  Haitian  history  and  geography,  2; 
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phj-sics  and  chemistry,  1 ;  animal  physiology,  2.  Coui’se  B,  written — 
French,  3;  mathematics,  3;  English  or  Spanish,  2;  drawing,  2. 
Course  B,  oral — French,  3;  mathematics,  3;  general  history  and 
geography,  2;  Haitian  history  and  geography,  2;  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry,  2;  animal  pln-siology,  2;  cosmography,  1.  Philosophy  A, 
written — Philosophy,  3;  history  of  Haiti,  2.  Philosophy  A,  oral — 
Philosophy,  3;  general  history  and  geography,  2;  organic  chemistry, 
2;  a  modern  language,  2;  law  and  political  economy,  1;  hygiene,  1. 
Philosophy  B,  written — Philosophy ,  3 ;  science,  3;  history  of  Haiti,  2. 
Philosophy  B,  oral — Philosophy,  3;  mathematics,  3;  general  history 
and  geograph j’,  2;  a  modern  language,  2;  law  and  political  economy, 
1;  hygiene,  1.  The  foregoing  are  the  secondary'  examinations  of 
the  second  degree,  taken  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Those  of  the 
first  degree  follow.  Written:  French,  3;  Latin  translation,  2; 
mathematics,  2;  Spanish  or  English  translation,  2.  Oral:  French,  3; 
Latin,  2;  mathematics  and  accounting,  2;  phj'sics,  chemistry,  or 
geology,  2;  general  history  and  geography,  2;  Haitian  history  and 
geography,  2;  a  modern  language,  2;  civics  and  ethics,  2. 

History  and  geography  of  Haiti. — These  subjects  will  form 
part  of  the  written  tests  for  all  school  certificates,  beginning  with 
the  primary  and  including  the  secondary  and  normal  examinations. 

MEXICO. 

Education  in  1922. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  plan  of  education  for  1922  not  only  to  reach  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  and  give  vocational  studies  to  the  young  people 
but  to  bring  the  same  facilities  to  the  laboring  classes  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  country  districts.  The  educational  budget  has  been 
increased  to  permit  the  opening  of  200  more  primary  schools  in 
connection  with  the  normal  schools;  the  establishment  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  even  the  poorest  sections  of  the  Federal  District;  the 
opening  of  100  rural  schools;  the  supervision  of  night  schools  for 
workmen,  substituting  practical  education  for  purely  cultural 
courses;  the  acquisition  of  several  pieces  of  property  and  the  necessary 
equipment  for  teaching  agriculture;  and  the  establishment  of  shops 
for  students  studying  arts  and  trades.  To  increase  the  staff  of 
teachers  a  night  normal  school  is  to  be  opened  and  classes  are  to 
be  held  so  that  teachers  may  attend  them  in  the  vacation  period. 

PERU. 

Popular  University. — On  October  11  the  Popular  University 
opened  its  second  year  to  students  of  both  sexes.  This  university 
was  created  by  order  of  the  First  National  Congress  of  Students 
which  met  last  year  in  Cuzco.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  make 
courses  available  for  the  laboring  class  and  general  public.  The 
teachers,  who  are  students  in  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  are 
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presided  over  by  one  of  the  professors.  In  addition  to  its  cultural 
aims,  the  objects  of  this  institution  are  to  impress  its  students  with 
the  importance  of  study,  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  alcoholism, 
and  to  disseminate  knowledge  regarding  personal  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation.  The  courses  include;  Spanish  grammar;  general  geography; 
arithmetic;  home  remedies;  botany;  phj’sics;  geometry;  parasitology; 
anatomy;  political  economy;  general  history;  English;  and  other 
subjects. 

Medical  cunic  class. — Dr.  Julian  Arce,  of  the  San  Roque  service 
of  the  Hospital  Dos  de  Mayo,  opened  his  clinic  class  in  September. 
All  medical  students  and  doctors  may  attend. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Manual  training. — Carpentry,  weaving,  and  spinning  classes  have 
been  opened  in  the  boys’  primary  school  of  Totonicapan,  Guatemala, 
and  embroidery  and  spinning  classes  in  the  girls’  school  of  the  same 
city. 

School  principals. — According  to  the  qualifications  demanded  of 
principals  for  Salvadorean  high,  grammar,  primary,  or  city  schools, 
or  heads  of  departments,  including  kindergartens,  candidates  must 
either  be  normal  school  graduates  or  first-class  practical  teachers 
with  10  years’  experience;  both  types  of  candidate  must  have  tes¬ 
timonials  of  good  moral  character  and  a  health  certificate  furnished 
by  the  chief  of  the  school  sanitation  section.  In  addition,  written 
tests  ^vill  be  given  in  pedagogical  subjects.  There  will  also  be  a 
problem  in  school  legislation  and  questions  on  the  main  laws  in  effect 
in  Salvador;  tw'O  tests  in  practice  teaching  in  any  of  the  following 
subjects;  Reading,  Spanish,  arithmetic,  geography,  or  national 
history.  A  certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the  director  general  will 
be  the  candidate’s  diploma  and  he  may  not  be  removed  from  his  post 
while  his  conduct  and  the  quality  of  his  work  are  satisfactory. 

Dressmaking  school. — El  Bien  del  Hogar,  a  school  for  cutting 
and  dressmaking  in  San  Salvador,  has  been  granted  a  monthly  sub¬ 
sidy  of  100  colones  from  the  State  upon  the  condition  that  it  furnish 
10  free  scholarships  a  year  to  State  appointees. 

Reform  school. — Five  monks  from  Italy,  engaged  by  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  Government  for  the  management  of  the  reform  school  of  the 
capital,  have  arrived  to  take  up  the  work.  These  new  directors  plan 
the  establishment  of  a  deaf-mute  department  in  connection  with  the 
school,  as  they  have  had  much  experience  in  Italy  in  this  line. 

URUGUAY. 

Deaf-Mute  Institute. — Sefior  Queirolo  de  Rolando  by  a  donation 
has  made  possible  a  basketry  class  in  the  Deaf-Mute  Institute  for 
Girls.  A  new  class  in  wool  spinning  and  one  in  physical  culture  are 
also  part  of  the  course. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


AK(iKXTlNA. 

Axticani’KK  lkaul'e. — The  league  for  social  education  and  assist¬ 
ance  which  was  recently  founded  hopes  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  fight  against  cancer  by  aiding  those  suffering  from  the  disease, 
cooperating  in  scientific  research,  and  spreading  the  best  information 
obtainable  regarding  the  treatment  and  cure  of  cancer.  The  league 
expects  to  have  a  publication  which  will  give  information  as  to  how 
the  first  symptoms  may  be  recognized,  thus  making  possible  the 
prompt  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Minimum  wage  law. — See  page  NO. 

Labgk  i.aw  Foil  WOMEN'  AND  riiii.DREX.  -See  page  SO. 

cim.E. 

Pi.AYGKOUXD.  The  teachei*s  and  pupils  of  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  upper  schools  will  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  new  playground 
in  Santiago,  for  which  land  is  lent  by  the  Potable  Water  Co. 

Tuberculosis  dispensaries. — The  Women’s  Antituberculosis 
Association  of  Santiago  manages  two  dispensaries,  each  equipped 
with  a  laboratory  and  attended  by  two  physicians.  One  dispensary 
has  an  X-ra}’  apparatus,  and  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  buy  another.  The 
members  of  the  association  act  as  clinical  assistants.  During  last 
September  599  patients  received  attention. 

White  cross. — For  some  time  a  society  of  Santiago  women  under 
the  name  of  the  White  Cross  has  conducted  a  reform  school  for  way¬ 
ward  girls.  In  20  months  it  has  rehabilitated  and  returned  to  useful 
work  more  than  200.  The  house  has  shops  where  the  girls  learn  a 
trade,  to  sew,  M  eave,  and  do  other  feminine  work.  The  establishment 
is  directed  by  nuns  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  modern  penal 
methods,  psychology,  and  education. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Sanitary  Assistants. — See  page  88. 

ECUADOR. 

Day  NURSERY. — The  first  day  nursery  in  Ecuador  was  opened 
October  9,  1921,  in  Guayaquil  in  a  reinforced  concrete  building 
erected  through  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  and  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
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Juan  Bautista  Arzubo  Cordero  and  of  the  other  meinbei’s  of  the 
Puericulture  Society. 

Bacteriologist. — The  position  of  bacteriologist  of  the  venereal 
prophylaxis  service  of  Pichincha  Province  has  been  created  by  presi¬ 
dential  decree. 

Protection  of  <  iiildren. — A  society  for  the  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren,  modeled  after  that  in  Quito,  is  being  started  in  Ibarra. 

Gut  to  Children’s  Hospital. — Two  residents  of  Guayacpiil  Imve 
given  to  the  Children’s  Hospital  complete  equipment,  valued  at  more 
than  12,000  francs,  for  the  operating  rooms.  The  operating  tables, 
sterilizers,  and  other  apparatus  were  purchased  in  France. 

City  physicians. — A  corps  of  city  physicians  has  been  established 
in  Guayaquil  to  render  emergency  service.  A  physician  wdll  be  on 
call  at  any  time,  and  services  and  medicine  will  be  free  to  the  poor. 
Eight  telephone  stations  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  for  use  in  summoning  the  city  physicians. 

Labor  accident  law.  See  iiage  S.3. 

At.cohoi.ic  T.iQl'ORS.-  Se<*  ]>age  S:i. 

MEXICO. 

Industrial  insurance. — The  board  of  directois  of  the  National 
Railroad  TJnes  of  Mexico  have  re<’eived  permission  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  to  establish  a  .system  of  industrial  insurance 
from  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  railroads,  without  depriving  the  em- 
ployeejf  of  any  of  their  salary.  This  insurance  is  not  only  for  work¬ 
men  iitcapacitated  in  performance  of  their  duties,  aged  and  infirm 
employees,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  those  who  die  in  the  service  of  the 
railroad,  but  for  the  entire  force  of  workmen,  including  those  who 
liave  for  a  stated  time  served  the  railroad  faithfully  and  wish  to 
retire  or  go  into  other  business.  The  amount  of  insurance  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  position,  salary,  and  length  of  service  of  the 
employee. 

PANAMA. 

City  revenues. — See  page  84. 

C01.OX  CI.TNIC. — -The  clinic  started  in  Colon  by  the  Cristobal 
Women’s  Club  is  caring  for  about  2,000  cases  a  month,  and  has  handled 
over  5,000  since  it  started  in  June.  Indians  are  coming  in  from  the 
San  Bias  country  for  treatment. 


PERU. 

Society  for  the  protection  of  infancy. — The  Society  for  tlie 
Protection  of  Infancy  is  to  receive  half  of  the  10  per  cent  tax  on 
admission  charges  to  places  of  amusement.  This  will  enable  the  asso- 
77ri7:V  22— Bull.  1 - 7 
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ciation  to  coordinate  and  develop,  under  Government  supervision, 
milk  stations,  day  nurseries,  convalescent  homes,  and  asyhims. 

City  mii,k  distribution'. — The  mayor  of  Lima  has  issued  orders 
that  the  police  flepartment,  which  has  charge  of  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  vendors  of  provisions  and  heverages,  shall  also  issue  li¬ 
censes  to  milk  dealers.  A])plicants  for  such  licenses  must  show 
health  certilicates,  furnished  free  by  the  hygiene  inspection  bureau, 
and  must  deposit  oO  Peruvian  pounds.  Milk  dealei*s  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  tlieir  business  unless  they  fulfill  these  conditions. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Dispensary  car. — Guatemala  has  established  a  free  dispensary  car 
to  serve  all  towns  adjacent  to  its  railroads;  2,000  pesos  monthly  were 
appropriated  for  medicine  and  other  necessar}'  expenses  and  $100 
for  the  salary  of  the  physician  in  charge.  The  railroad  company  will 
furnish  the  ear  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  will  cooperate. 

Child  health  .station. — The  child  health  station  in  Guatemala 
City  is  continuing  its  good  work.  In  one  month  the  attendance 
reached  2,019.  The  average  daily  expense  is  calculated  at  5  pesos 
for  the  tdder  children  and  8  pesos  for  the  younger  ones.  The  city 
council  made  a  gift  of  2,000  pesos  aiul  financial  .support  is  being 
given  in  the  name  of  children. 

Children’.s  municipal  library. — A  municipal  library  of  over 
1.000  volumes  has  been  openetl  for  children  in  San  Salvador  and  is 
well  patronized.  Reading  rooms  such  as  this  are  to  be  established 
in  various  wards  of  the  city. 

Gota  de  Leche. — The  Gota  de  Leche,  or  free  milk  station,  of  San 
Salvador  was  officially  opened  on  September  1.5.  The  staff  of  the 
institution  consists  of  the  physician  in  charge,  assistant  physician, 
superintendent,  medical  students,  and  two  nurses  trained  in  the 
Rosales  Hospital. 

There  have  also  been  established  by  some  of  the  founders  of  the 
Gota  de  Leche  other  important  health  centers:  The  emergency  clinic 
with  its  ambulance;  the  medical  dispensary  which  cares  for  a  daily 
average  of  oO  patients;  the  Santa  Lucia  and  Concepcion  venereal 
clinics;  and  the  medical  consultation  offices  in  the  Departments  of 
Santa  Ana.  Sonsonate.  San  Miguel,  Santa  Tccla,  San  Vicente.  Zaca- 
tecoluca.  and  Cohutepe<iue. 


AUCKXTIX  A. 


('kkvaxtks  thkatkk.  -'riu*  boaiitifiil  now  l)iiil<liii‘'  of  tlu*  (VrvaiiU*s 
Theater,  on  the  corner  of  ('alles  Lihertad  and  (’drdoha  in  Buenos 
Aires,  was  opened  a  few  months  aijo.  Tlie  main  facade  is  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  tlic  famous  University  of  Alcalii  de  ilenares  in  Spain, 
and  to  he  consistent  with  its  arclntecture,  the  other  facade  is  also  in 
the  style  of  the  wSpanish  Renaissance.  The  theater  has  a  capacity 
of  1,700.  The  rich  stafje  curtain  is  a  product  of  the  royal  tapestry 
factory  of  Spain. 

Good  koads  coxukkss. — The  Arjientine  Touring  Club  is  preparinj; 
for  a  pood  roads  conprcss  in  Buenos  Aires  in  May,  1922.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  intends  to  include  in  the  propram  all  tlie  different 
phases  of  the  pood  roads  problem  of  the  Republic.  Amonp  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  technical  construction,  road  lepislation. 
and  the  most  ade(|uate  means  for  financinp  an  extensive  plan  for 
hiphway  buildinp. 

Population’. — The  census  of  1914  showed  a  total  population  of 
7,885,237  inhabitants,  as  follows:  Arpentinians :  Males,  2,753,214; 
females,  2,774,071;  forcipners:  males,  1,473,809;  females,  884,143. 
The  present  estimated  population  of  the  Republic,  is  9,000,000. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivian  aviatuix. — Senorita  Amalia  Villa  de  la  Tapia  of  Potosi, 
Bolivia,  has  finished  her  course  in  the  Bellavista  Aviation  School  of 
Peru  and  has  but  to  make  a  flipht  in  her  own  airplane,  as  prescribed 
by  the  school’s  rules,  to  win  her  pilot’s  license.  It  is  reported  that  a 
proup  of  students  of  the  Girls’  Lyceum  in  Peru  is  raisinp  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  present  Senorita  Villa  de  la  Tapia  with  an  airplane  so 
that  she  may  complete  her  last  fl3’inp  test. 

Optiialmolook’al  coxchkss. — Throuph  the  Lepation  of  tlie  United 
States  the  Bolivian  Government  has  been  invited  to  send  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  International  C.'onpress  of  Opthalmolopy  to  be  held  in 
Washinpton  April  25-28,  1922. 

UILVZIL. 

Du.  Ruy  Bakbosa. — The  election  of  Senator  Ruy  Barbosa  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  under  the  Leapue  of  Nations,  was  made 
the  oecasion  of  a  nation-wide  tribute  of  affection  and  admiration  for 
the  venerable  Brazilian  statesman  and  jurist. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Di{.  Gabriel  O’Byrne. — This  M'oll-known  man.  distinguislied  in 
science  and  letters,  and  dean  of  Colombian  journalists,  recently  died 
in  Cartagena.  Dr.  O’Brvne  had  served  his  country  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  public  positions.  He  had  been  a  repr(>sentative  in  the  Congress, 
••ounsellor  of  the  Legation  of  Colombia  in  Washington,  and  colonel 
in  the  army,  as  well  as  the  incumbent  of  other  oflices.  Ih*  is  deeply 
mourned. 

CO.STA  RICA. 


Statue  of  first  president. — A  bronze  statue  of  Don  Juan  Mora 
Fernandez  was  unveiled  in  San  Jos6  on  September  15. 

Cextex.vry  edition  of  stamps. — New  stamps  were  issued  in  the 
denominations  of  2,  3,  6,  15,  and  30  c^ntimos. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Pasteur  tre.vt.ment.  A  consignment  of  antirabies  serum  from 
the  United  States  for  use  in  the  Pasteur  treatment  for  hydrophobia 
has  arrived  in  the  city  of  Santiago. 

Paintings. — On  October  12,  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Arturo 
Baez  and  Simon  Dominguez  was  opened  in  the  Santiago  Municipal 
Palace.  This  is  the  first  exhibit  of  national  paintings  held  in  Santiago. 

Vaccination. — The  department  of  sanitation  urges  all  Dominicans 
who  have  not  been  vaccinated  to  have  this  done  immediately  to 
reduce  the  danger  from  smallpox.  The  National  Dominican  Labora¬ 
tory  is  now  making  the  vaccine. 

ECUAIKUI. 

P.vviNi;.  —A  contract  for  150,000  square  meters  of  paving  in  Quito 
has  been  let  by  the  Pichincha  Centenary  Committee.  An  American 
system  is  to  be  used. 

Drinking  water  for  Guayaquil. — ^Work  is  progressing  on  laying 
pipes  under  the  Guayas  River  for  Guayaquil’s  new  supply  of  drinking 
water.  This  enterprise  was  begun  in  1914  by  a  British  concern,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  M'ar. 


panama. 

Relapsing  fever  trans.mission. — Experiments  recently  made  in 
Panama  upon  American  soldiers  who  volunteered  for  the  test  have 
confirmed  the  doctors’  theory  that  relapsing  fever  is  transmitted  by 
the  bite  of  a  tick. 

V'enezuelan  studies  leprosy  cure. — Dr.  E.  Noguera  Gomez,  a 
Venezuelan  Government  chemist  sent  by  Dr.  L.  G.  Itriago,  national 
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hoailth  oflici'r  <»f  ^Vlu*zlu•lal,  luis  jirrivod  in  PiiUiiiiiii  lo  make  a  study 
of  Chaulmoo<;ia  oil  as  a  cuir  for  leprosy.  The  iww  treatment  lias 
jirodueed  markeil  improvement  in  the  leper  colony  jit  Palo  Seen. 

I'KUl  . 

Winter  .vkt  exiiibitiox. — The  winter  art  exhibition  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Society  Salon  had  man}’  visitors  desirous  of  viewing  the  works 
of  Peruvian  artists.  There  were  also  some  very  interesting  carved 
wooden  figures  done  in  the  Inca  spirit  by  a  Yugo-Slav  sculptor. 

Meuicai.  lirrary. — 'I'lic  first  volume  of  the  Peruvian  Centenary 
Medical  Library  is  now  published.  This  book  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  early  Peruvian  physicians  and  edits  their  contributions 
to  medical  science. 

REITRLIC  OK  (EXTRAl.  AMERICA. 

Vaccixatiox.  'I'he  Salvadorean  department  of  sanitation  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  organization  of  departmental  smallpox  vac¬ 
cination  service.  The  book  contains  4  colored  maps  with  accompany¬ 
ing  tables  showing  area,  population,  towns  and  the  distance  of  the 
latter  from  the  department  government  seat.  The  book  also  gives 
the  distribution  of  the  year’s  work  among  the  officials  in  charge  of 
the  service. 

IRKJrAV. 

Life-saving  and  salvage  srAXiox. — Local  authorities  at  Mal¬ 
donado  have  made  application  to  the  port  authorities  to  have  a  tug 
stationed  at  that  place  because  of  the  fre<iuency  of  maritime  dis¬ 
asters  along  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  press  states  that  about 
three-fifths  of  the  casualties  to  vessels  on  the  River  Plate  route 
occur  off  this  notoriously  dangerous  stretch  of  coast,  news  ariiving 
at  Montevideo  at  times  too  late  to  send  effective  assistance. 

Medical  school  conference. — Prof.  Weinberg  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  of  Paris,  specially  invited  by  the  dean  of  the  medical  school. 
Dr.  Manuel  Quintela,  gave  a  series  of  scientific  lectures  before  the 
faculty  and  medical  student  body.  The  lectures  were  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  Role  of  microbes  in  infections  of  airborne  diseases; 
serotherapy  of  polymicrobic  infections;  nMe  of  intestinal  parasites 
in  the  etiology  of  infectious  diseases;  the  reaction  of  the  organism 
to  verminous  intoxication. 


VENEZUELA. 


.Sewers  i.v  ('aracas.  In  the  December.  1921,  number  of  In- 
genieria  Internacional  there  is  an  interesting  article  concerning  the 
sewers  of  ('aracas.  The  author  mentions  the  interest  which  has 
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IxTii  :i\\ak(‘iu‘(l  in  V(‘iu‘/AU‘lii  in  saiiiliilioii.  stal  in^  tlui(  this 

is  roflcc(('«l  in  h(*(ti‘r  hnspitiils,  <|U!irantiiU‘  and  port  sorviro,  ns  well 
as  in  tho  or<;anization  of  educational  propapinda  apiinst  various 
prcventalilo  contagious  dist'ases  and  in  the  innnicipal  improvements 
in  Caracas  and  La  CJnaira.  It  is  cnlcnlateil  that  approximately 
SI i), 000, 000  will  he  spimt  on  different  projects  in  this  connection. 

Some  time  ago  a  thoroughly  modern  and  complete  plan  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  sanitation  of  Caracas.  This  included  the  drinking- 
water  supply  and  the  sewer  system.  To-day  the  work  for  the 
former  has  been  completed,  and  the  construction  of  a  modern  sewer 
system,  with  main  line  and  branches,  is  under  way.  The  work  was 
begun  on  the  highest  level,  from  which  the  branches  were  led  down 
to  join  the  main.  As  far  as  possible  straight  lines  are  maintained, 
and  at  every  mouth,  curve,  or  change  of  grade  a  larger  transverse 
section  is  installed.  The  manholes  are  placed  100  meters  apart, 
and  also  over  all  curves  and  almost  all  the  outlets,  while  in  the 
transverse  sections  too  small  to  admit  a  man  there  are  inspection 
wells.  Ventilators  to  admit  air  and  light  are  found  every  20  meters, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  larger  sewers  there  are  screens  to  keep  out 
stones  and  leaves.  Drains  have  been  constructed  in  the  bottom 
to  dry  out  the  mud  and  sand. 

The  plan  was  prepared  by  Dr.  German  Jimenez  and  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
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.SUBJECT  mat™  or  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  28,  1921. 


Subject. 


l>ale.  I  .Vuthor. 


ARGENTIVA. 

Production,  manuf-teture,  and  exportation  of  .Vrgrntinc  cotton 

Special  copy  of  “  Buenos  .Vires  Uerald”  covering  pedigree  cat-  : 
tie  show  at  Palermo. 

.Vrgentine  law  No.  11,208  for  1920,  as  applied  to  1921 . 

Publication  entitled  “  Petrbleos  y  Minas”  of  Sept.  17, 1921 . 

Extract  from  “The  Review  of  the  River  Plate”  of  Sept.  23, 1921, 
m)on  the  subject  of  the  “  Balance  of  payments  of  the  .Vrgentine 
Republic  for  the  economic  year  1919-20.  ” 

Xew  Vrgentine-.Vmerican  Banking  Institution . 

Coo-structionin  northern  .Vrgentina . 

.Vnnual  Report  of  the  .Ministry  of  Public  Works  for  1920-21 . 

Disallowance  of  .Argentine  Railway  tariff  incrca.ses.  ( From  The 
Review  of  the  River  Plate,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  7, 1921.) 


1921 

■Vug.  2  I \V.  Henry  Robertson,  consul- 
{  general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

;  Si-pt.  12  I  Do. 

'  Sept.  22  I  Do. 

Sept.  23  !  Do. 

;...ao .  Do. 


Sept.  21  Do. 

Sept.  30  '  Do. 

Oct.  ft  '  Do. 

Oct.  8  Do. 


BOUVIA. 


Bolivian  national  budget  for  the  year  1921 
BRAZIL. 


-Vug.  1ft  I  Nelson  R.  Park,  vice  consul 
at  La  Paz. 


Importsfromallcountricsatportof  ParaforthemonthofAug-  Sept.  lU  Ceo.  11.  Pickerell,  consul  at 
ust,  1921.  Para. 

Market  for  .American  millinery  in  Sao  Paulo .  Sept.  22  ,  E.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  Sao 

I’aulo. 

Market  for -American-made  stoves,  Pernambuco .  Sept.  23  ('.  U.  Cameron,  consul  at 

Pernambuco. 

.Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Sao  Paulo  for  1920..  Sept.  2.'i  K.  M.  Lawton. 

Sugar  shipments  from  Recife  for  eight  months  of  1921 .  Sept.  28  |  C.  R.  Cameron. 

New  German  steamship  line  for  South  .America .  Sept.  29  '  Do. 

Exportsfrom  Bahiatotne fnited  StatcsforScptcraberquarter...  Sept.  30  Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 

Bahia. 

Establishment  ofstone  crusher  in  Pernambuco .  Oct.  U  C.R.  Cameron. 

Extension  of  Pernambuco  Tramways . do .  Do. 

Bahia  cocoa  shipments  for  September  quarter,  1921 .  uct.  l.>  Thos.  U.  Bevan. 


CHILE.  ^ 

Educational  courses  in  schools  of  the  Territory  of  Magallanes .  .Aug.  11 

Market  for  tire  repair  material . Aug.  12 

Crop  reports .  .Sept.  1 

Commercial  conditioas  in  Iquique .  Sept.  -1 

Economic  and  descriptive  data  concerning  Coronel .  .Sept.  .A 

The  market  for  fish  products .  Sept.  H 

National  textilclndustry  and  market  for  ladies  wearing  appand. .  S<‘pt.  30 

Market  for  tire  repair  material . . .  .do . 

CUBA. 


-Austin  C.  Brady,  consul  at 
Puuta  Arenas. 

Dayle  C.  MCDonough,  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett,  coasul  at 
Iquique. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

Homer  Brett. 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul 
general  at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 


Exports  to  the  United  States  July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1921 

The  sale  of  German  cement . 

.Market  for  .American-made  stoves . 

DOMINICAN'  REPUBLIC. 


Oct.  5  Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Oct.  10  Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Oct.  19  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 


Concessionaire  for  new  electric  light  plant  at  Santo  Domingo,  ask  Oct.  20  George  .A.  Makinson,  vice 
for  extension  of  time  limit  for  completion  of  plant.  consul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Reduced  freight  rates  announced  on  cement  and  gasoline . . do _ |  Do. 

V  essels  of  Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  equipped  with  refrigerator  space... _ do _ 1  Do. 
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Reports  received  to  November  28,  1921 — Continued 


Subjwt. 


ECfAIKIR. 

Imported  tobacco  iu  Kctiador . 


Ecuadorian  market  for  food  products . 

Ouayji,  the  useful  Ecuadorian  fruit . 

The  coffee  Industry  In  Ecuador . 

Kallrnad  and  highway  development  in  Ecuador. 


Gt’ATEMALA. 

Annual  report  on  ctanmerce  and  industries  for  lirjii. 


Ciuatemalan  export  taxes . . 

Kisheries  and  market  for  fish  products. 


HAITI. 

Kisheries  and  market  for  fish  products 


Market  for  .\merican-madc  stoves . 

HONDURAS. 

Statistics  from  the  Port  of  Amapala  for  August,  itril . 

MEXICO. 

Company  to  promote  tourist  traffic  to  Yucatan . 

Yucatan  makes  innovation  in  production  of  fiber _ 

Extension  of  water  system  of  Juarer. . 

Cotton  growing  in  Sonora . 


l•Kl^r. 

.Market  for  .\merican-made  stoves . 

Cultivation  and  importation  of  rice  in  I’eru. 

SALVADOR. 

New  .steamship  service  to  Europe . 


VRVOVAY. 

Educational  courses  in  Montevideo  schoA . . 

Project  to  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  j^t  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  economical  dwelling  houses  to  be  bunt  by  Govern¬ 
ment  in  La  Teja. 

Excerpt  from  report  of  commerce  and  industries  for  August ,  1921 . , 
Market  for  rice,  canned  fruits,  and  vegetables . . 


VENEZUELA. 

Coffee  shipments  from  the  port  of  Maracaibo  during  September, 
1921 . : . . 

General  information  on  Maracaibo  consular  district . 


Pate. 

.\uthor. 

.S!pt.  l.'i 

.Sept  .  21  , 
Sept.  26  ! 
Oct.  3 
tict.  7 

Kredene  W.  Goding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

IM.  4 

Oct.  IT 
Oct.  19 

.\rthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 
Guatemala  Citv. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sept.  2:1 

Oct.  13 

Uobert  Dudley  lamgyear, 
vice  consul  '  at  Port-an 
Prince. 

Do. 

(HM.  19 

G.  K.  Donalil. 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  15 
...do . , 

t)ct.  28 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  con.sul  a 
Progreso. 

Do. 

John  \V.  Dye,  consul  at  Ciu¬ 
dad  Juarez. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 

Sept.  7 

Oct.  5 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  in 
charge  Callan.I,ima. 

Do. 

Oct.  7 

Lynn  \V.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  San  Salvador. 

,j  Aug.  3 

1  Sept.  16 

1  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
.Montevideo. 

1  Do. 

Sept.  19 
.*  Sept.  30 

^  Do. 

Do. 

,  Oct.  7 

1  tVilliam  .A.  Hickey,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Maracaibo. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

[I’liblicutions  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  diirini;  July,  ly21.] 


ARGENTINE  RErCULIC. 

Aniilet'  dol  Musoo  Nacioiial  de  liistoria  Natural  dt‘  Htie'iiof'  Am*«.  Tomo  30.  I5iu*no.« 
Aires,  Talleres  (Jrafiros  dol  Ministorio  do  Agriotiltura  de  la  Xaoidn,  ]020.  illus. 
.'..jo  p.  4°. 

Itusinoss  conditions  in  Arjrontina.  Itoinnt  No.  l.")l,  31.st  May  1021.  Hnonos  Airo.s, 
Krnesto  Tonnpiist  A  (’ia.,  I.imitada,  1021.  JO  p.  4°. 

Centennial  of  the  birthday  of  llartolonie  Mitre.  .Inne  t'.venty-.sixth  1821-1021.  New 
A^ork,  Hispanic  SiK-iety  of  America.  1021.  front,  ixnt.  [fi]  p.  8° 

I'isL'ursos  hombres  Arjrentinos.  I'onferencia  leida  el  11  de  Diciembrt  de  1918  en  el 
salon  de  actos  piiblicos  del  Atemn)  llis|>ano  Americano  de  Hiienos  Aires.  [Por| 
Arturo  Jnefra  Farnilla.  Monto\'ideo,  1020.  front,  prrrt.  xv,  330  (2)  p.  8°. 

Kstiidio  geoldirico  de  la  zona  de  resr*r\a  de  la  exjdotacidn  nacional  de  jretrdk-o  en 
Comodoro  Hivadavia.  I’or  el  Uoctor  lUcardo  Wichmann.  Iluenos  Aires,  Minis- 
terio  de  .tfrricultnra,  Hirer  cidn  (ieneral  de  .Minas,  lieolotria  e  Hidrolf»cia,  lloletin 
25,  Seric  15.  (uHrlofoa,  1021.  map.  17  j).  8°. 

K.studios  geolos'icos  e  hidrog(!oldj.doo.s  en  la  zona  subandiua  de  las  provinciiis  de  .Salta 
y  Tucnman.  J’or  el  Dr.  11.  Stappenbeck.  Iluenos  .Aires,  Talleres  Grdficos  del 
Minist(*rio  de  Agriculttira,  Swcidn  (ieologi'a,  Minoralosda  y  Minen'a,  Tomo  14, 
No.  5,  1021.  pis.  maps.  13.')  p.  S®. 

Kvaluacion  del  IMomo.  I’or  el  Dr.  Miguel  11.  Catalano.  Iluenos  Aires,  Ministerio  do 
Agricultura,  Direccidn  General  de  Mina.s,  Gt'ologia  e  Hidrologia.  lloletfn  No.  13, 
.Serio  D.  (iuimica  Mineral  y  Aguas  Minerales,  1921.  32  p.  8°. 

Fifth  annual  rejrort  of  the  Unitc-d  States  Exirorters’  A.ssociation  in  Iluenos  .Aires. 
Iluenos  .Vires,  printed  by  .1.  II.  Kidd  A  Co.,  1021.  Iti  p.  12°. 

llkstory  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  in  the  Argentine  Tlepublh;  18.57-1021.  lly 
A'ictor  M.  llerthold,  chief  foreign  statistician,  .American  Telephone  A  Teligraph 
Company.  New  York,  1021.  38  p.  8°. 

I  tiforme  sobre  uu  xiaje  de  reconot  imiento  geoldgico  en  la  parte  nordeste  del  territorio 
del  Chabut,  con  referenda  especial  a  la  cuestion  de  la  pro\'isi6n  de  agua  de  Puerto 
.Madrj'n.  Por  el  Dr.  Anselmo  AViudhausen.  Buenos  Aires,  Ministerio  de  Agri¬ 
cultura  de  la  Nacidn,  Direccidn  General  de  Minas,  Geologfa  o  Hidrologia,  lloletfn 
24,  .Serie  B.  Geologia  1021.  maps.  pis.  72  p.  8°. 

Ncndones  utiles  sobre  la  Hepublica  .Argentina.  Buenos  .Aires,  Ministerio  de  Agricul¬ 
tura,  Dire<  ci(')n  General  de  Comercio  e  Industria,  1021.  map.  illus.  115  p.  8°. 


HRAZIL. 

Aiiexos  das  memdrias  do  Instituto  de  Butantan.  .Sec^-ao  de  Botanica.  A'ol.  1,  Fac. 
1-2.  .Sao  Paulo,  1921.  8°.  2  vols. 

Coffee  problem  and  the  present  situation  in  Brazil.  .Address  of  Mr.  Sebastio  Sampaio, 
Brazilian  Commercial  .Attachd  for  the  United  States  ...  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
coffee  associations  of  the  United  States,  held  at  the  coffee  exchange.  New  A’ork 
City,  on  June  li,  1921.  1.5  p.  8°. 

.Mercado  de  trabalho.  Salaries,  procuras,  aviso  aos  trabalhadores,  adso  aos  criadores, 
um  pedido  aos  nossos  correspondentes,  prefo  de  terras,  arrendamento  de  terras 
etc.  Departamento  E.stadual  do  Trabalho,  S.  Paulo,  Typ.  P)ni.«il  de  Bot.schild 
A  ('ia.,  1020.  08  p.  9°. 

Valorization  of  coffee  in  Brazil.  Compiled  by  Marv- G.  Lacy.  21  p.  MSS.  4°.  (1921.] 
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( llil.K. 

Ueglanicnto  de  sociedades  anduimas.  *  (Publicado  eu  el  “Diariu  Oticial”  de  24  de 
Diciembro  de  1920).  Santiago  de  ('Idle,  Imprcnta  Nacional,  1920.  30  p.  12°. 

COLOMBIA. 

("olombian  literature.  By  Nicolis  Garcia  Samudio.  Reprinted  from  The  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  Ma>,  1921.  p.  330  347.  8°. 

Mensaje  del  gobernador  de  Boyaca  a  la  asamblea  departaniental  en  sus  sesiones  de 
1921  e  informes  de  los  secretaries  del  despacho.  Tiinja,  Imprenta  del  Departa- 
mento,  1921.  112  ]>.  4°. 

CUBA. 

Comercio  exterior.  Segnndo  semestre  del  afio  1919  y  afio  natural  de  1919.  Secre- 
taria  de  Hacienda.  St*ccidn  de  estadfstica.  llabana,  Imprenta  “La  Propagan- 
dista,”  1921.  xviii,  43r)  p.  fold,  tables.  4°. 

(^uba  a  winter  paradise.  GIficial  gidde  of  the  national  association  for  attraction  of 
tourists.  Habana,  Imp.  Seoane  y  Fernandez,  [1921].  illus.  8°.  pamp. 

Memoria  de  la  administracion  del  presidente  de  la  repiiblica  de  (.’uba  Mario  G.  Menocal 
durante  periodo  comprendido  entre  el  1°  de  Julio  de  1918  y  el  30  de  Junio  d«* 

1920.  Habana,  Rambla,  Bouza  y  C.,  1921.  8°.  2  vols. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Lecciones  de  instruccion  moral  y  civica.  Por  B.  Pichardo.  Segundo  edicion 
Santo  Domingo,  Imprenta  de  A.  Patin  Maceo,  1921.  ports.  41  p.  8°. 

ECUADOR. 

Juan  de  Miramontes  Ziuizola.  Armas  antarticas  editadas  por  J.  Jijon  y  Caamauo  de 
la  Academia  Nacional  de  Historia.  Vol.  1-2.  Quito,  1921.  12°.  2  vols. 

UUATEMALA. 

Kstatutos  de  la  cdmara  de  comercio  de  Guatemala.  Guatemala,  Tip.,  San  Antonio, 

1921.  30  (1)  p.  12°. 

Ley  constitutiva  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala  decretada  por  la  asamblea  nacional 
constituyente  el  11  de  diciembre  de  1879  y  reforaiada  por  el  mismo  alto  cuerpo 
el  5  de  noviembre  de  1887,  30  de  agosto  de  1897,  12  de  julio  de  1903  y  11  de  marzo 
de  1921.  Guatemala,  Tip.,  Nacional  “La  Instruccibn,”  1921.  77  p.  12°. 

HONDURAS. 

Informe  del  seiior  direidor  general  de  estadfstica  nacional  al  senor  ministro  de  gober- 
naciun  y  justicia.  1910.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.,  Nacional,  1918.  763  p.  f°. 

MEXICO. 

Chapultepec:  su  leyenda  y  su  historia.  Por  Ruben  M.  Campos.  Fotograffas  de  Jose 
M.  Ltipercio  y  Gustavo  F.  Silva.  Mexico,  1919.  38  p.  66  plates.  4°. 

Faunas  jurasicas  de  symon  (Zacatecas)  y  faunas  creaticicas  de  Zumpango  del  Rio 
(Guerrero).  Por  el  Doctor  Carlos  Burckhardt.  Tomo  1-2.  Mexico,  Departa- 
mento  de  Aprovisionamientos  Generales,  Boletfn  33,  Institute  Geologico  de 
Mexico.  1919-1921.  2  vols. 

Historia  antigua  de  Mexico.  Sacada  de  los  mejores  historiadores  Espafioles  y  de  los 
manuscritos  y  de  las  pincuras  antiguas  de  los  indios  aitidida  en  diez  libros: 
Adornada  con  mapas  y  estampas  e  ilustrada  con  disertaciones  eobre  la  tierra, 
los  animales  y  los  habitantes  de  Mexico.  Escrita  por  el  Abate  Francisco  Javier 
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•  lavijiTo.  'I’radiicida  del  llaliaiH)  |M>r  J(ia(|uiii  dt-  Mi»ra  y  precedida  ilo  uoluiab 
bio-bibliografias  del  autor,  |)or  Luis  (ioiizales  Obrojjoii.  Tomo  1-2.  Mexko, 
Depto.  Editorial  de  la  Direccidn  (.leneral  de  las  Hellas  Artes,  1017.  8°.  2  vols. 

La  ensenanza  pilbliea  eii  Mexico.  Estudio  sobre  sus  deficiencias  y  la  mejor  manera 
de  corregirlas.  Por  el  Lieenciado  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell.  Mexico,  Imprenta 
Franco  Mexicana,  1914.  85  p.  8°. 

bower  California  and  its  naiural  resources.  By  lalward  \V.  Nelson.  In:  “Memoirs 
of  the  National  .\cademy  of  Science.*.”  Vol.  XVI,  WashiiiRton,  1921.  )>.  1-194. 
plates,  map.  4°. 

Mexican  oil  situation  in  a  nutshell.  A  concise  analysis  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underling  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Mexican  people.  By  J.  T.ara.  New 
York,  Spanish-American  Piiblishing  Co.,  1921.  14.  p.  8°. 

Notions  dela  lenguaNahuatl.  Par  Cecilio  A.  Robelo.  Mexico,  Imp.  del  Museo  N. 
de  Arqueologia.  Historia  y  Etnologia,  1912.  34  p.  8°. 

I’AN.tMA. 

Panama-Costa  Bica  boundaiy  controvers;*-.  Opinion  given  by  Dr.  .Vntonio  S.  de 
Bu.stamante.  Panama,  National  Printer*',  1921.  21  p.  8°. 

VAKAC.UAY. 

Met<*orologia  y  climatologi'a.  Seccidn  24  prognosia  del  tiemiM).  Niim.  23:  Estudio 
de  las  period icidades  diarias  aparentes  o  reales  de  las  llut'ias  y  tempestades.  Por 
Moises  S.  Bertoni.  Puerto  Bertoni,  Imprenta  “Ex  Sylvis,”  1918.  .58  p.  8°. 

Plantae  Bertonianae.  III.  Ilydnoraceae  sistematica  &  biologia.  Por  el  Dr.  Moises 
S.  Bertoni.  Asuncion,  Talleres  Nacionales  de  II.  Kraus,  [1916].  40  p.  8°. 

Uegistro  ohcial  correspond iente  al  auo  1911.  Asuncion,  Imprenta  National,  1921. 
311,  xxxWi  ip.  4®. 

PERU. 

Ciencia  y  arte  en  la  prehistoria  peruana.  Por  el  Dr.  Edmundo  Escomel.  [Lima], 
Imp.  Sanmarti  y  Ca.,  [1920].  32  p.  8®. 

Compafiia  Adminstradora  del  Guano.  12a  meinoria  del  Directorio  correspondiente 
al  12®  auo  econdmico  de  1®  de  abril  de  1920  a  31  de  inarzo  de  1921.  Lima,  Li- 
brerfa  e  Imprenta  Gil,  1921.  fold,  tables.  138  p.  8°. 

Contribution  ^  I’etude  de  quelques  mycoses  au  Perou.  Extrait  du  Bulletin  de  la 
Soci6t4  de  Pathologic  Exotique,  Tomo  XIII,  Stance  du  13  octobre  1920.  No.  8, 
Paris,  Masson  &  Cie.,  Editeurs,  1920.  illus.  p.  663-671.  8®. 

DLstribution  of  bird  life  in  the  Urubamba  Valley  of  Peru.  A  report  on  the  birds  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Yale  University-National  Geographic  Society’s  Expeditions.  By 
Frank  Chapman.  Washington,  United  States  National  Museum,  Bulletin  117, 
1921.  pis.  map.  138  p.  8®. 

Imparcial  de  la  Uabana  y  la  causa  del  Peru.  Por  [Jos^  Torres  Vidaurre].  “Con- 
cepcidn.”  23  p.  12°. 

I.a  autoseroterapia  integral  de  las  microbiosis  humanas.  Por  Edmundo  Escomel. 
MonteAudeo,  Tip.  Moderna,  1920.  16  p.  8®. 

La  endoscopia  al  alcance  de  todos  los  prdcticos.  Publicado  en  la  Revista  de  la  Aso- 
ciacion  Medica  Argentina,  Nums.  193  y  194.  Por  Edmundo  Escomel.  Buenos 
Aires,  “Las  Ciencias”,  1921.  illus.  7  p.  8®. 

l^es  hdmoparasitismes  et  les  hdmoporteurs  de  germes.  I.«s  formules  hdmoparasitaire 
et  hdmoleucocytaire  procdde  aussi  simple  que  pratique  pour  leur  4tude.  Par 
Edmundo  Escomel.  Paris,  Masson  et  Cie.,  Editeurs,  1920.  8  p.  8®. 

Memoria  presentada  jwr  el  con.sejo  de  administracidn  de  la  cAmara  de  comercio  de 
Lima  a  la  junta  general  el  29  de  marzo  de  1920  siendo  presidente  el  Sr.  D.  Pedro 
D.  Gallagher.  Lima,  Libreria  e  Imprenta  Gil,  1921.  fold,  tables.  45  p.  8°. 
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Ilrforina^  nt*ct*i»arias  tlel  ttkligo  civil  conmn  Poruano  tcudiciiU-s  a  haccr  cfectiva  la 
igualdad  ci\'il  y  juridioa  del  hombn*  y  la  miijer.  Tesis  i>ara  el  Doctoradeiu  eii 
jurisprudencia  i>or  MiRueliiia  A.  Acopla  <'ardena^.  Idiua,  Inipn>nta  Poniaiia, 
1920.  24  p.  8°. 

Statistical  abstract  of  Peru  1919.  Pn-paix'd  by  the  Humtu  of  Statistics.  Lima,  Imp. 
Americana,  1920.  xii.  159  ]>.  8°. 


SALVADOR. 

Kxamen  critico  de  lax  “llancos  de  Emisioii”  en  El  Salvador  y  cousideraciones 
sobre  su  funciouamieiito  y  ley  que  los  rige.  Tesis  de  oircidn  j>re!«‘ntada  por  el 
Doctor  Vicente  llefancourt  Anvmbum.  San  Salvador,  linprenta  Nacional,  1921. 
H6  p.  8°. 

UNITED  ST.ATES. 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  J»ily  12,  1921.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1921.  7  p.  8°. 

American  peace  society.  Ninety-third  annual  report  of  the  dirtM  toi-s  1921.  Wash¬ 
ington,  American  Peace  Society,  1921.  53  p.  8°. 

Convention  for  the  control  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  anununition.  and  protoc-ol, 
signed  at  Saint-Germaiu-en-Laye,  September  10,  1919.  New  York,  American 
.\s8ociation  for  International  Conciliation,  1921.  29  i>.  12°. 

El  Libertador  Simdn  Bolfvar.  Discursos  pronunciados  con  motivo  de  la  iuauguracion 
del  libertador,  regalado  por  el  gobierno  de  Venezuela  a  la  ciudad  de  Nueva  York 
el  19  de  abril  de  1921.  Washington,  Union  Panamericana,  1921.  50  p.  12°. 

First  year  and  a  half  of  the  I>eaguc  of  Nation.^.  By  Arthur  Sweetser.  Philadelphia. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1921.  10  p.  8°. 

Government  control  and  o|>eration  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
during  the  world  war.  By  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  C.  E.  ('arnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace.  New  York,  Oxford  I'niversity  Press,  1921.  ^•ii, 
138  p.  8°. 

Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France  versus  Portugal  in  the  matter  of  the  expropriated 
religious  properties  in  Portugal.  Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  1921.  30  p.  8°. 

List  of  American  doctoral  dissertations  printed  in  1918.  Prepansd  by  Katharine 
Jacobs.  Library  of  Congress.  Wasdiington,  G.  P.  0.,  1921.  200  p.  8°. 

-Money  and  barter.  Some  economic  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  money  and 
bank  credit.  Francis  D.  Poliak  Foundation  for  Economic  llesearch,  1921. 
36  p.  8°. 

Notes  on  sovereignty.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  state  and  of  the  world.  By  Robert 
I.ansing.  Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1921. 
94  p.  8°. 

Presidential  address  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  April  27,  1921.  By  Elihu  Root.  Reprinted  from  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  Washington,  1921.  14  p. 
8°. 

Relation  of  tlie  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Peru.  By  Pedro  Pizarro. 
Vol.  1-2.  Tianslated  into  English  and  annotated  by  Philip  Ainsworth  Means. 
New  York,  The  Cortes  Society,  1921.  8°.  2  vols. 

Report  for  the  year  1920  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York, 
1921.  pis.  265  p.  8°. 

A  review  of  the  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  situation  of  the  country  as  an 
aftermatli  of  the  great  war.  An  address  by  Dr.  Walter  Lichenstein.  Delivered 
l)efore  the  Manitowoc  Rf)tary  Club,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  June  27,  1921.  12  p.  8°. 
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Some  historical  and  political  aspects  of  the  government  of  Porto  Rico.  By  Pedro 
Capo-Rodriguez.  Reprinted  from  The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review, 
Vol.  11,  No.  4,  November,  1919.  p.  543-585.  8°. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  statistics  of  American  Republics.  January  1,  1920.  New 
York,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv,  Bulletin  No.  10.  May,  1921. 

5  p.  4». 

Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  [of  the  Philippine  Islands]  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1921.  Nfanila,  Bureau  of  Printing,  1921. 
illus.  65  (3)  p.  8°. 

I'nited  States  Official  Postal  (Juide.  July,  1921.  \Va.shinglon,  Post  Ottice  Depart¬ 
ment,  1921.  928  p.  8°. 

URCOUAY. 

(,’onstitucidn  de  la  repiiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Publicada  por  el  Ministerio  del 
Interior.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Narnonal,  1919.  .61  p.  12°. 

Memoria  correspond iente  al  4°  ejenirio  1919-1920.  .\d ministration  national  del 
Puerto  de  Montevideo.  Montevideo,  A.  Barreiro  v  Ramos,  1920.  330,  xliii 
p.  4°. 

VKNEZUELA. 

.Academic  exercises  in  Oaston  Hall,  tleorgetown  University,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  Esteban  Bil  Boi^es,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela,  April  26,  1921.  front.  i)ort.  24  p.  8°. 

Carabobo.  Narracion  historia.  Por  Ricardo  .1.  Alfaro.  Panama,  Tip.,  Moderna, 
1921.  32  p.  8°. 

(iKNF.KAI.  noOK.S. 

.Vmerican  foreign  trade  definitions.  Issued  by  The  American  (.Uiamber  of  Commerce 
of  Sao  Paulo.  [26]  p.  8°.  nar.  [Text  in  English  and  Portuguese.] 

,Vs.s<x-iation  Beige  Pour  la  Dt^fense  des  Detenteurs  de  Fonds  Publics.  Dix-neuvieme 
rapport  annuel  pour  I’exercice  1920-1921.  Anvers.  Imprimerie  Neptune,  1921. 
xxxiv,  207,  iii  p.  8°. 

Documents  of  the  International  Financial  (.‘onference,  statistical  memoranda  on 
currency,  public  finance,  and  trade.  I’olumes  4  and  5.  London,  Harrison  & 
Sons  Ltd.,  1921.  4°.  2  V'ols. 

Espaila  en  .\mtrica.  Por  Doctor  Adolfo  S.  Carranza.  Ma<lrid,  Sucesores  de  Riva- 
deneyra  (S.  A.)  Artes  (inificos,  1921.  47  p.  12°. 

Uombres  de  America.  [Por]  Arturo  Juega  Farndla.  .Montevideo,  1921.  343  p.  4°. 

.los^  Mdrmol.  Polftica  intemacional  Americana.  [Por]  Arturo  Juega  Farrulla. 
Montevideo,  1918.  93  (1)  p.  8°. 

Metodo  de  Ingles  com  transcrigiio  fonrtica.  Volume  1-2.  Por  P.  Julio  Albino 
Ferreira.  2a  edi^ao.  Porto,  1920.  8°.  2  v. 

The  re<?ords  of  the  First  .•Issembly  meetings  of  the  committees.  1.  Lt'aguc  of 
Nations.  Geneva,  1920.  617  p.  4°.  [Text  in  French  and  English.) 

MAPS, 

COI.O.M  lUA. 

Mapa  del  Rio  Miucdalena  levantado  con  base  en  una  red  astronomica  por  la  oficina  de 
loi^itudes  entidad  tecnica  adscrita  al  ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores,  1920. 
Berna.  Kflmmerly  &  Frey.  Escala  1:1,000,000.  Size  21  by  38  inches. 

DOVIIMCAX  REPUBUr. 

[Plan  of  theCity  of  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic.)  Publi.«he«l  by  LaSocie<lad 
nist/>rica  de  Colon,  1921.  Size  19J  by  .30  inches. 
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|•AllA<iUAV. 

Descripcion  fiyica  y  economica  del  Paraguay.  Por  Moists  S.  Hertoni.  Mapa  do) 
Par^uay  Oriental  con  una  parte  del  Chaco  Paraguayo,  las  Misiones  Argentinas  \ 
del  Alto  Uruguay.  Con  indicacidn  de  todas  las  poblacioncs  antiguas,  actuale^ 
tribus  indigenes,  vlas  de  comunicacidn,  rios  navegables,  alturas  efectivas  o  ai)rox- 
imadas  sobre  el  mar,  cantidad  anual  de  Iluvia,  etc.  Agroldgico,  fisiogratico  y 
climatoldgico  27  Septiembre  1912.  Escala  1:1,200,000.  Size  ISJ  by  :{2  inches 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Map  of  the  world  showing  production  of  petroleum  for  1917.  Prepared  by  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1919.  Size  16  by  25  inches. 

Map  of  the  world  showing  producing  and  prospective  petroleum  fields.  [U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.]  Size  16  by  25  inches.  (Two  original  drawings.) 

■  NEW  PERIODICALS. 

[Not  heretofore  listed.] 

BRAZIL. 

Revista  Commercial  Bra«ileira.  Santos.  Monthly.  Anno  1,  No.  1,  May,  1921. 
(Publication  of  the  Agencia  Gcral  de  Infonnavoes  Commerciaes.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

La  I nlonnacion  Editorial.  San  Jost;.  Monthly.  Niimero  2,  June,  1921.  (Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  I.ibrena  Trejos  linos.,  a  book  store.) 

GUATEMALA. 

El  Dcmocrata.  Guatemala.  Aiio  2,  Niini.  290,  June  16,  1921.  (Independent 
daily.) 

Servicio  Exterior.  (Boletin  exlranjero.)  Guatemala.  Weekly.  Nvim.  13,  May  11, 
1921. 

Servicio  Exterior.  (Boletfn  Local.)  Guatemala.  Weekly.  Niiin.  85,  May  11,  1921 . 
(Organl-mo  oficial  de  estudio  e  infonnacidn  i>ara  promover  y  cultivar  ininigrai  ion 
util,  intelecfual,  material  y  humana). 

MEXICO. 

Boletfn  Municipal.  Mexico.  Semi-monthly.  Tomo  6,  Num.  15,  Ajiril  15,  1921. 
(Organo  del  Ayuntamienlo  de  Mexico  ) 

El  Independiente.  Pachuca,  llgo.  W  eekly.  Ano  3,  Tomo  2,  Nuniero  106,  June  5, 
1921. 

El  .Maestro.  Mexico,  Monthly.  Niiin.  3.  June  1,  1921.  (Revisfa  cuUura  nacional.) 

La  Opinion.  Torreon,  Coahuila.  Daily.  Ano  4,  Tomo  10,  Xiim.  1139,  June  30 
1921. 

HERf. 

La  T’nion.  Chincha  Alta.  Daily.  .\no  14,  Num,  2!K!9,  .lum- 3,  1921 . 

SALVADOR. 

Boletfn  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio  de  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  Ano 
1,  Num.  1,  February,  1921. 

VENEZUELA. 

Mosaico.  Merida.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  Num.  1,  June  9,  1921.  (Organo  de  la  Tipo- 
grafia  “El  Lapiz”.) 

El  Venezolano.  New  York.  Weekly.  .Ifio  1,  mini.  4,  July.  1921.  (Organo  de  la 
-Isociacion  Pro-Venezuela.) 
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rublications  added  to  the  Coluriibup  Memorial  Library  during  August,  1921. 

ARGENTINA. 

Boletin  dc  la  Seccion  Argentina  de  la  International  Law  Association.  Numero  4. 
Conferencia  de  Buenos  Aires — iy22.  Actas  de  la  junta  directiva.  Buenos  Aires, 
Talleres  Grdficos  Schenon  e  linos.  &  Linari,  1921.  15  p.  8°. 

Bosquejo  de  labor  universitaria.  Discurso  pronunciado  i»or  Leopoldo  Melo.  Buenos 
Aires,  Imp.  Escoffier,  Caracciolc  y  (Ma.,  1921.  8  p.  8°. 

El  cddigo  civil  en  su  cincuentenario.  Por  Alfredo  Colmo.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres 
Grdficoe  Arjientinos  de  L.  J.  Rosso  y  (Ma.,  1921.  24  p.  8°. 

Investigaciones  de  seminario.  Volume  2.  Universidad  Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires. 
Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Gnificos  Argent inos  de  L.  J.  Rosso  y  Cfa.,  1921.  580  p. 

4°. 

Los  exitos  y  el  exito.  Por  Alfredo  Colmo.  Extratado  de  la  revista  Nosotros,  aiio 
xiv,  Diciembre,  1920.  No.  139.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  Mercatali,  1921. 
15  p.  8°. 

Sarmiento  sociedad  protectora  de  animales.  Memoria  correspondiente  al  ejercicio 
de  1920-1921.  Buenos  Aires,  1921.  32  p.  8°. 

BRAZIL. 

A  familia  medeiros.  Nova  edi^ao  refundida.  Pelo  Julia  Lopes  de  Almeida.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Empreza  Nacional  de  Publicidade,  1919.  xiii,  328  (1)  p.  12°. 

CHILE. 

Anuario  del  Sur  de  Chile  para  1921.  [Concepcidn],  1921.  90  p.  4°. 

Mensaje  leido  por  S.  E.  el  Presidente  de  la  rcpiiblica  en  la  apertura  de  las  sesiones 
ordinarias  del  oongreso  nacional  1°  de  Junio  de  1921.  Santiago,  Imprenta  Fiscal 
de  la  Penitenciaria  de  Santiago,  1921.  84  (2)  p.  8°. 

Reciprocal  resources  of  Chile  and  the  United  States.  Compliments  of  the  Chile- 
American  Association,  New  York,  1921.  20  p.  8°.  [Text  in  English  and 
Spanish.] 

Recovery  of  nitrate  from  Chilean  caliche  containing  a  vocabulary  of  terms.  An 
account  of  the  Shanks  system,  with  a  criticism  of  its  fundamental  features,  and 
a  description  of  a  new  process.  By  A.  W.  Allen,  M.  A.  London,  Charles 
Griffin  and  Company,  Limited,  1921.  xvi,  50,  32  p.  12°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  obras  publicas  al  congreso  de  1921.  Bogotd,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1921.  333  p.  8°. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Informe  correspondiente  at  15  de  Julio  de  1921.  Banco  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jose, 
1921.  [41p.  4°. 

CUBA. 

Cuba  before  Columbus.  By  M.  R.  Harrington.  Vols.  1-2.  N»“w  York,  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  Heye  I'oundalion.  1921.  illus.  12°.  2  vols. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Ctvmara  de  Comercio,  industria  y  agncultura  de  Puerto  Plata.  Memoria  anual,  1920. 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  1921.  12  p.  8°. 

ECUADOR. 

Asociacidn  nacional  delos  boy  scouts  del  Ecuador.  Estatulos.  Guaya(|uiL  Imprenta 
Municipal,  1921.  15  p.  8°. 
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GUATEMALA. 

The  laud  beyond  Mexico.  By  Rhys  Carpenter.  Boston,  Richard  G.  Badger,  1920. 
181  p.  front,  pis.  8°.  (Description  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Honduras.) 

HONDURAS. 

F.iinites  cnire  Honduras  y  Nicaragua.  Mediacidn  del  gobierno  <le  Kslados  Unif'os. 
Alegatos,  pruebas  y  dictamene.s  presentadw  por  Honduras  ante  el  mediador, 
dcmostrando  la  validez  y  justicia  del  I.audo  pronunriado  por  el  Rey  de  Espafta. 
(piepusoterminoalacuestion.  1920-1921.  noimprinf.  nia]t.  vii.982i>.  8°. 


MEXICO. 

Kxiwriences  and  observations  of  an  American  consular  officer  during  (l;e  rec«  iii 
Mexican  revolution.  By  Will.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.  As  mainly  told  in  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  the  author  to  his  daughter.  Published  by  the  author,  1920. 
T.OS  Angeles,  Wayside  Press,  248  p.  8°. 

A  Maya  grammar  with  bibliography  and  appraisement  of  the  works  noted.  By  Alfred 
M.Tozzer.  Cambridge,  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  Harvard  University,  1921.  xvi,  :M)1  p.  8®. 

Plantel  de  easeuanza  primaria  elemental  y  superior,  con  internado  anexo.  Instiluto 
Sinaloense.  Director  propietario  Prof.  Reynaldo  Gonzalez.  Puliacan,  Sinaloa. 
Mexico,  1920-1921.  illus.  15  p.  8®. 

The  sources  and  authenticity  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  By  Paul  Radiu.  1 15)20]. 
Berkeley,  University  of  California  Pres.s,  1.50  p.  pis.  8°.  (University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publications  in  American  Archaeology’  and  Ethnology.  Vol.  17,  No.  1. 
pp.  l-,50.) 

MCAKACa'A. 

Memoria  de  hacieiula  y  l•r»*<lito  publico.  Managua.  Tip.  Na<-ional,  1920.  41,  22, 
223  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  recaudador  general  de  aduanas  por  el  perimlo  de  Enero  1°  de  1920  a 
Diciembre  31  de  19‘20  y  las  estadfsticas  del  comercio  de  1920.  Managua,  1921. 
92  p.  8°. 

PARAGUAY. 

.Vnales  de  la  universiilatl  mtciuiud.  Memoria  de  la  ciu^enanza  secundaria  y  superior 
correspond iente  al  auo  academico  tie  1920.  Asuncidn,  Imprenta  Xacional,  1921. 
65  p.  8®. 

PERU. 

La  lengua  Y ui^a  o  Mochu  a  segun  el  arte  publicado  en  Lima  en  l(i44.  Por  el  licenciado 
D.  Fernando  de  la  Carrera,  Vicario  del  pueblo  de  re<|ue  departamentode  Lam- 
bayeque  por  el  Doctor  Federico  Villareal.  T.ima,  Imprenta  Peruana  de  E.  Z. 
Casanova,  1921.  front,  port.  126  (l)p.  8®. 

La  sanfdad  publica  en  cl  Peru.  I nformacif.n  sintetica  por  el  delegado  del  Peru  y  i>ro- 
fesorde  higiene  en  la  faculta*!  de  medicina  de  Lima.  Doctor  Carlos  Enrif|ue  Paz 
Soldan.  Lima.  Imp.  Torres  .Vguirre,  1920.  18  (2) p.  8®. 

salvadoi:. 

Doce  auoe  de  labor  en  el  ramo  de  hacienda  y  de  crwlito  publico  en  la  repiiblica  de  El 
Salvador,  Abril  1909-Marzo  1921.  Por  Joe4  E.  Suay.  Guatemala,  Tfp.  San¬ 
chez  &  De  Guise,  1921.  206 p.  8°. 

Libro  Rosado.  Contiene:  La  actuacion  de  la  cancflleria  Salvadorena  relativa  al 
negociado  de  nnidn  Cenfroamericana.  San  Salvarlor,  Imprenta  Xacional,  1921. 
299  p.  8®. 
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